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The Week. 


\ R. GRATZ BROWN hasemerged from a long retirement to write 
4 a voluminous letter on the currency, and, as might have been 
expected, his vision is dazzled by Kelley’s 3-65 scheme. He thinks 
legal-tenders should be the only current paper-money ; that the bank 
monopolists should all be swept away ; that the greenbacks should, 
however, be convertible at pleasure into “3-65 bonds.” The pro- 
perties he ascribes to these bonds show that he looks on them as 
something like a talisman—something almost supernatural, in fact. 
If half what he says about them be true, Kelley will stand higher 
in history than Copernicus, Galileo, or Newton. They would, he 
thinks, absorb a large amount of idle capital at once, and would 
then attract ‘‘hundreds of millions” of money belonging to 
brokers and bankers and “savings institutions”; they would 
distribute the currency evenly and equitably among all the 
small traders and farmers; they would “repose,” he says (which 
is a finer word than “base”), on the credit of the Gov- 
ernment, and ‘represent the whole wealth of the country”; 
they would keep gold at home and prevent its being exported—a 
consummation which the Kelleys and Browns always speak of as if 
it were the New Jerusalem—and would wipe out the premium on it ; 
they would cause a permanent reduction in the rate of interest, and 
enable a man to borrow at the same rate here as in England—thus 
upsetting the theories of the effete economists about the dependence 
of the rate of interest on the abundance of capital. Mr. Brown says, 
in fact, that ‘‘there is no substantial reason” why the rate should 
be higher in San Francisco than in London. The bonds would also 
‘revive a now extinct commerce,” “ create a balance of trade,” and 
lower the rates of freight on the railroads. The indirect effects of 
such a mighty instrument on morality and religion this great thinker 
does not point out, but then he knows it is not necessary: his 
readers can imagine them. He concludes with the characteristic 
and solemn remark: “If there be any question worthy the serious 
consideration of the national authority, that claims control of the 


money of the land, it would seem to be that of the reduction of the | 
On this we humbly differ with the Western | 
We think the supply of a good digestive pill to the | 
farmers and mechanics of the land by the National Treasury a far 
The effect of such an agency on freights, | 
interest, prices, credits, crops, would be vast and permanent, and if | 
sold in boxes at $365 the gross, would possess most of the regu- | 


rate of interest.” 
philosopher. 


more serious question. 


lative features of Kelley’s great discovery. 





Apropos of the rate of interest, the Financial Chronicle, 
in some remarks on the difficulty farmers in this country 
have in borrowing on mortgage, ascribes it to the knavish 
tricks of London brokers with foreign securities, as illustrated 
by the recent report of the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the foreign loans contracted in that market, and 
thinks if those brokers were more moral, and the English public 
were better informed, a large amount of foreign capital could be 
borrowed by American agriculturists at moderate rates. We are 
rather surprised to see so delusive a statement put forward by a 
financial paper of such good standing. Nothing is more certain than 
that any cloud which now hangs over American credit in England 
and Holland is due to the extensive defaults in American 
railroad bonds, to the dishonest management of 
railroad corporations, and to the hostile legislation of Western 


States, and the wild and furious denunciations of capitalists | 
and money-lenders indulged in by Western politicians during | 
other | 


the last two or three years. To offer the Farmer any 








be 
| full, and there is talk of a reorganization and a continuance of 
| business with new capital, of which it is said over $7,000,000 has 


American 


Nation. 


explanation is to impose on his credulity. Moreover, as every 
economist knows, or ought to know, the cause of the low state of 
agricultural credit in the United States is a permanent and natural 
one. The reason why American savings-banks or capitalists do not 
like to lend money on farms is the reason why English capitalists 
are not likely to lend it, viz., the abundance and cheapness of land, 
and the consequent difficulty of selling it. A mortgage which a 
creditor cannot foreclose without buying in the property himself, 
cannot be attractive to money-lenders. Careful investors here do 
not like to lend on land outside the cities, and most of the farmers 
have therefore to borrow of local usurers, who are willing to take 
the pledge themselves in case of default. The state of things in 
France, the example of which the Chronicle cites, is totally diflerent. 
There land is scarce, eagerly sought, and bought by the peasantry 
themselves at fancy prices, and if not sold can always be readily let 
at a paying rental. The great depreciator of agricultural eredit 
in this country is the Government, which lets a man have a farm for 
a song. 


Mr. Geo. O. Marcy writes from Boston to the New York 7rivune 
denying that the Illinois Pike County levee bonds are in any danger of 
repudiation, and giving various legal reasons why they cannot be re- 
pudiated, inasmuch as the money, which is a lien on the lands im- 
proved by the levee, is collectable by the State, and is paid into the 
State treasury, and paid out by the State, moreover, to the bondheld 
ers; and as the county in its corporate capacity has nothing to do with 
the matter, the commissioners to issue the bonds on the petition of the 
landholders whose property is to be benefited being appointed by 
the County Court ; and as the legality of the bonds has been aflirmed 
by the opinion of Judge Trumbull and the judges of the Supreme 
Court. This is all very well as far as it goes, and the correspondent 
of the Tribune on whose letter we based our recent remarks on 
this subject, seems to have been misinformed on some important 
points. But we have to remark that the bondholders, after they 
have paid their money, are apt to be “ bloated”; that in taking 
interest from the Farmer whose lands have been improved they are 
‘drawing his life-blood”” ; that while they are making probably eight 
per cent. he is perhaps not making four per cent. in his business, 
whereas he ought to make twenty; that a large number of these 
bondholders are probably sitting idle in their parlors or engaged in 
stock-gambling, while the Farmer is sweating over the plough and the 
hoe; that, as regards the judges, their sympathy with capitalists is 
well known; and that, even if the present judges of the Supreme 
Court have given opinions favorable to the validity of these bonds, 
other judges can be got, if the people choose, to take their places, 
who will give a different opinion. 





No statement of the condition of the affairs of the Bank of Cali- 
fornia has appeared during the week, although there has been a 
continuance of contradictory despatches from San Francisco. The 
newspapers published there which have been received by mail give 
a very different account of what immediately preceded the failure 
from that which was sent by telegraph, and it is now more than a 
matter of conjecture that the failure, unsound as the bank is con- 
ceded to have been, was precipitated by speculative combinations 
such as Wall Street is familiar with. There appears now to 
no doubt that the creditors of the bank will be paid in 


already been pledged. The other banks which suspended have been 
making preparations to resume. To strengthen themselves and to 
strengthen the general position there, gold has been ordered from 
New York. The Treasury were early compelled to decline making 
transfers of gold from New York, its stock of coin in the San Fran- 
cisco Sub-Treasury haying been reduced as low as was considered 
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prudent. On Monday, however, it consented to grant transfers to | 
the extent of $1,000,000, the San Francisco Sub-Treasury having 

ceived a large amount of coin from the Mint. The fear that these 
transters (which ean only be made on account of New York bankers 
by their first depositing gold in the Sub-Treasury here) would de- 
plete the New York gold market strengthened the price of gold | 
here to the extent of advaneing it above 115. The Treasury policy 
in the matter of bond redemptions, particularly on account of the | 
Sinking Fund, has reduced the stock of gold here in the banks | 
to about $10,000,000. This small stock, together with the pros- | 
pect of a drain to San Francisco, has demoralized foreign | 
exchange, and made possible such a decline in the rates for sterling | 
as to justify the importation of gold before the cotton crop is fairly 
marketed. Outside the gold and foreign-exchange markets Wall 
Street has been featureless, with money easy to obtain on good col- | 
lateral. ‘The New York banks still have a surplus reserve of nearly 
$20,000,000, and do not expect at any time during the year that | 
the rate of money will go above 6 per cent. The business outlook 
continues favorable; a fair volume of trade is doing with the 
Eastern and Middle and a large trade with the Southern and | 
Western States. Credits are granted with care, and there is every 
sign of health and soundness. There is now no doubt that the 
staple products of the country for the year are much above the 
average, and it is certain that Europe will require more grain from 
us than last year. 


| 





The contest for the Republican nomination for governor in ° 
Massachusetts promised a short time ago to be remarkable for 
the number and variety of the candidates if for nothing else; 
but as the day for the Convention draws near, the usual processes 
are thinning the numbers. A struggle for the office between the 
friends of Charles Francis Adams, George B. Loring, Mr. Talbot, 
Mr. A. H. Rice, and Mr. Washburn would have been a curiosity, but 
not more curious perhaps than that, as the crisis approaches, the 
knowing ones should begin to predict the greatest strength for Dr. 
George B. Loring. Mr. Washburn, to be sure, is not a very strong 
candidate, nor is Mr. A. H. Rice much known outside of Boston, while 
Mr. Adams has been rather talked about as a candidate, down to the 
present time, in the newspapers, than actually considered by the 
politicians ; but why it should happen that after all these years we | 
should hear of Dr. Loring as a party necessity, strengthened, too, 
by the withdrawal of Mr. Talbot, we do not understand. Dr. Loring 
is a smooth, oily, oratorical place-hunter, who has notoriously for 
many years been “in the hands of his friends” whenever an import- 
ant office became vacant. No one can have any particular objection 
to his being elected, for even the charge brought against him that 
he is “‘ Butler’s friend ” does not seem to have very much in it when | 
we remember that he is, by profession, everybody’s friend, and he | 








would make rhetorically what might be called a truly centennial | 
governor; but we cannot help wondering whether the Republicans 
in Massachusetts have really come to this at last, that they have no 
better man to put forward than he. There is really no difference of | 
principle between the two parties in Massachusetts. Both are for 
bard money, against a third term, against centralization, and firm be- 
lievers in equality before the law, so that there is really no appreci- 
able issue except in the character of the candidates they put forward. 





The trials of the Georgia negroes seem to have come to a sudden | 
end, the ringleader, Harris by name, having been acquitted, and a 
large number of his confederates having been released from cus- 
tody. Harris’s is understood to have been a test-case, and it is 
hardly probable that the Government will be able to bring forward 
any stronger evidence in the other postponed cases. A currespond- 
ent of the Tribune, who has been travelling in the State, reports 
that the only result of this extracrdinary “ plot”-is the creation of 
a feeling of distrust between the two races much to be regretted, as 
likely to lead to an emigration of the blacks. Admitting that there 
is no sufficient foundation for this mistrust, he thinks nothing will 
persuade the blacks that the whites mean them no harm, while 
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nothing will persuade a certain portion of the white population—i. c., 
the young men who have kept up the traditions of “ chivalry ”—that 
the very existence of crime is due to any one but “niggers.” He 
represents the negroes as talking of emigration en masse, and the 
whites as saying substantially that “ the d—d niggers ean go for all 
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” 


they care.” No doubt the exclusion of the blacks from juries does 


| something to increase the dissatisfaction, but we strongly suspect that 
| much of this kind of talk about race-hostility, oppression, and emi- 


gration is of that kind which relieves the human breast, black or 
white, by an expression of a sense of injury, but does not necessarily 
lead to the purchase of railroad tickets. The dread of the proud white 
man by the “ nigger,” or the scorn felt for the latter by him, are not 
less certainly than the loathing felt on the Pacific coast for the 
heathen Chinese ; and the laws of the United States, or even of the 
State of Georgia, affecting the negro, are tenderness itself compared 
with those affecting the Chinaman passed every now and then by the 
statesmen of the Pacific slope; and yet the emigration from China 
to California increases with every year. To judge by the extremely 
moderate behavior of the whites during the recent disturbances, 
the Georgia negroes, as a class, are treated with more consideration 
and justice than the Chinese in California, or, we may add, the 
‘*bloated bondholder ” in one or two of the Western States. 


General Barlow, associated with Mr. O’Conor in the Tweed cases, 
has written another letter on the subject of the Court of Appeals 
decision, bringing forward the authorities which make against it. 
They certainly show, it seems to us, that the Court would have 
been amply supported by precedent had it determined to decide 
the other way, there being quite as good law on one side as the 
other. To any one who cares that the Bench should enjoy popular 
respect, the present position of the Court of Appeals is certainly 
pitiable. Having the whole matter entirely in its own hands, and 
having to decide one of the most important criminal cases that 
have arisen in the history of the State, they decide it 
in such a hasty and slovenly way that they are pub- 
licly accused by one eminent counsel practising befere them 
of corruption, and plainly proved by him and his associate to have 
overlooked or slurred some of the most important eases bearing on 
the decision, and their opinion becomes at once the shuttlecock of 





| the bar and the press. This is what comes of putting political 


jurists and ‘statesmen ” on the bench, and leaving the best lawyers 
to practise before, browbeat, intimidate, and abuse them—some of 
the best of the profession not caring to conceal, even in print, 
the contempt with which they are regarded. This is a bad state of 
affairs. What renders it ludicrous is to have Tweed’s friends ex- 
horting us not to forget ourselves so far as to criticise this august 
tribunal. 





The Rapid-Transit Commissioners have come to the conclusion to 


| which we suppose nine-tenths of the people who have looked into 
| the matter must have expected them to come. They have made a 


* 


report that they have “selected” two routes, one on the East and 
one on the West side of the city, nearly coinciding with the lines of 
the Greenwich-Street road, partly built and soon to be completed 
as far as Central Park, and the Gilbert Elevated Railway 
Company. They very naively admit, first, that they were shut 
out from the possibility of considering many attractive routes by the 
certainty of opposition from the Common Council and the land- 
owners, and they have, as a matter of fact, not selected anything 


| at all, but simply endorsed, approved, ratified (or whatever else it 


may be called) two routes already captured by existing corpora- 
tions. The report is really tantamount to a confession that the 
number of conflicting interests and opposing theories are so 
great that any system of rapid transit must really be taken 
in hand and carried out by private enterprise ; and this conclusion 
is certainly experimentally proved by the fact that of the seven miles 
of ‘rapid transit” actually existing in this city (the Harlem im- 
provement made by Vanderbilt and the Greenwich-Street road), 
every actual step forward has been taken by the “ monopolists ” 
who have had the matter in charge, the utmost done by the public 
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being to put the monopolists in motion and to supply in one case 
some of the funds. 
contemplated “ East-sid« ” Ine is now an independent road, but it 
has joined forces or comlinel with the Greenwich-Street corpora- 
tion. 


On Tuesday the pe»ple of New Jersey voted on the con- 
stitutional amendments described in our last issue, and which, 
with barely an exception, deserved the support of every good 
citizen, and were in harmony with the spirit of reform which 
has nowhere of late so powerfully and hopefully manifested itself as 
jin our State Constitutional Conventions. <A 
Catholic Union of New Jersey appealed to Catholic voters to vote 
against four of the proposed amendments whose importance will be 
recognized, namely: forbidding any town or county to give money 
or property or loan its credit in aid of, or own the stock or bonds of, 


any association or corporation ; forbidding the State or any muni- | 


cipal organization to give land or appropriate money to any associa- 
tion; directing the legislature to provide for a thorough and 
efficient system of free schools; and forbidding special legislation 
in certain cases, as in granting to any corperation, association, or 


individual any exclusive privilege or franchise whatever, and again | 


in providing for the public schools otherwise than by general laws. 
In aecord with the Catholic Union, what was perhaps never before 
witnessed in New Jersey, prepared ballots were distributed in the 
Catholie churches last Sunday, with admonitions how to vote; and 
the Bishop of Newark went so far, on account of an amendment 
(otherwise objectionable) which threatened to make church property 
liable to taxation, as to recommend cancelling all the amendments. 
In fact, at many of the poils one saw Catholics distributing ballots 
which were entirely erased. As we write, the result of the election 
is not known. Qne result, however, cannot be doubtful. Whenever 
and wherever the religious issue is raised in this country by the 
priests, it will be taken up, and it will not be disposed of to their 
advantage. In the long run, they will gain no more in the United 
States than they lately didin Bavaria by interfering openly in polities. 


Dr. Doéllinger has been holding another of his conferences at 
Bonn with the view of uniting the English, Greek, and Old-Catholic 
churches. The attendance of delegates from the Greek and English 
Churches has been scanty, and they are by no means representative 
men. As regards the Old-Catholies, it suffices to say that they 
are supposed to number 20,000 in Prussia to 8,000,000 
common Catholics, so that their sayings or doings are not of great 
importance. 
clergy who have gone to Bonn to promote unity are mostly men 
who are quarrelling bitterly with their fellow-Christians of all 


denominations in the British Isles, and some of whom are not willing | 
| 


even for the sake of Christian peace to let a brother Christian eall 
himself ‘“‘reverend” on his daughter’s tombstone. When the 


British Church is in this condition, the chances of union and har- | 


mony with men so far removed in feeling and tradition as the 
Greeks and Continental Catholies are but small. What Dr. Dillinger 
has accomplished by this last conference is to procure agreement 
among the delegates touching ‘the procession of the Holy Ghost,” 
but this has been accomplished by the use of very vague language, 
and the careful and friendly abstinence of each delegate from letting 
any other delegate know his exact meaning. In the meantime, the 
learned and philosophical world, as well as simple people in Germany 
and elsewhere, begin to laugh at the Doctor and his efforts, and say 
that, as he has been a good Catholic all his life, and has swallowed 
everything but Papal Infallibility, he ought not to make such a fuss 
in his old age about swallowing this, and that Le deserves no pity 
or sympathy—in which there is a painful amount of truth. 


The draft of the New Spanish Constitution made by the Royal 
Commission has been published. It differs but little from an 
average French constitution. Besides the formal provisions, it for- 
bids taxation except by parliamentary cr municipal vote, and, 
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It is remarkable to observe that not even the | 


body ealled the | 


of | 


As the London Times points out, too, the English | 
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while making the Catholic religion the religion of the state, allows 


freedom of worship to other denominations. The great test of a 
Continental constitutin is, however, its mode of protecting the 


citizen egainst arbitra v arrest, aud it is in this, 
one finds signs of im vrovement. The Spanish Constitution, li! o 
most of the others, f rbids arrest except on a legal warrant or 
search, except under c-rtain specified conditions, and requires th. t 
an accused person shai have a hearing before a magistrate withia 
seventy-two hours of his arrest, which is all very well. Bat suppo 
ing he is arrested without a legal warrant, or detained beyond the 
legal limit without a hearing, he has no remedy but a petition, and 
if the petition receives no attention he cannot sue anybody, so that, 
in point of fact, no new guarantee for personal liberty 

In like manner, nobody’s house may be unlawfully entered by the 
police, but, if the police do enter, the owner has no recourse exce; 
| complaint, which might be, and judging from experience would be, 
| barren, unless the Government was in a good humor. All publie 
processions and * manifestations ” are forbidden to Protestants, and 
it is feared that this last term may be so construed as to prevent 
announcements of religious meetings, or open-air preaching, er 
advertisements of religious books. Edueation is to be free, on com 

| pliance with legal rules as to competency, and so is the right to 
| print and publish, and meet for discussion, but the exercise of 
| these rights is to be regulated by legislation. 


if in anvtbing, tht 
} 


te ee | } 
is provided. 


The Cortes is to be composed of a Senate and Chamber of Depu- 
ties. The Senate is to be composed of three classes of senat rs, of 
one hundred each: 1. Sonsof the king, and grandees with $12,000 4 
year; generals of a certain rank; the admirals of the navy; the 
chief-justices of the courts; the archbishops. 2. Persons nominated 
for life by the crown from among those who have sat in eight 
latures, or been senators and cabinet ministers, or who hold a 
certain rank in the army or in the diplomatic service or judicial 
service, or are or have been presidents of the learned societ 
have $1,500 a year. 3. Persons elected by municipal corporations 
and leading taxpayers in the manner hereafter to be provided. 
There is to be one deputy in the lower House for every 50,000 of 
population. Porto Rico is to be represented, and Cuba when paci- 
fied. The draft has to be voted on by the Cortes whieh will be 
shortly elected, but by what constituency has still to be deter- 
mined. 


} ; 
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ies, and 





The insurrection in Herzegovina is clearly on the wane, if it be 
not already extinet, and has followed very nearly the course we 
ventured to anticipate—that is, its proportions were from the he- 
ginning greatly magnified by the Christians on the surrounding 
border, and it seems to have accomplished nothing beyond shutting 
up the Turkish garrison in Trebigne for a few weeks while rein- 
forceements were coming, and making raids on the Museulman 
villages, and throwing the Servians into a state of considerable ex 
citement. But this excitement has been sternly kept in check by 
Austria, Which does not want any disturbance, and it has stimulated 
the military efforts of the Turks, who have thrown heavy bodies of 
| troops into the disturbed districts, and now march up and down 

where they please, and have relieved Trebigne. 
of the foreign powers have also produced promises of reform at 
Constantinople. Tribunals are to be set up in Herzegovina for 
the hearing and redressal of grievances, and there will probably 
now be a few months of reformatory activity, to be followed before 
long by more restlessness and other risings. The accounts from 
Belgrade seem to indicate that the Serviau politicians and military 
men are getting it into their heads that the Principality may vet pla; 
the part towards the Slavonic regions of Turkey and Eastern Europe 
_ generally which Sardinia played towards Italy, or in other words 
may become the principal heir of “the sick man,” and the growth 
| of these pretensions has produced the curious effect of inclining 
the Greeks favorably to the Turks, and causing a Turkish alliance 
to be talked of at Athens. There could hardly be a better illustra- 
| tion of the subsidence which has come over Greek ambition after 
| fifty vears of buncombe. 


} 


The remonstrances 
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THE ONE-MAN POWER IN FINANCE. 
.c tragic clo f the career of Mr. Ralston, and the revelations 
which have been made about his relations to that great “ de- 
agent, the Bank of California, are leading people to reflect 


a good deal about the dangers and temptations of the 


veloping” 
and taik 
monarchical system of bank management. 
and very truly, that almost invariably, when any great calamity over- 
takes a financial institution nowadays, it is discovered that, although 
the machinery of its g»vernment is thoroughly democratic, and al- 
though it appears to the outside world to be managed in the democra- 
tic way through a representative assembly, it has really been managed 
by one man, who alone had an intimate knowledge of its condition and 
alone wielded its resources. 
usually discovered that he has committed great errors of judgment 
and has technically transcended his powers. We say technically, 
not really. 


It has been remarked, | 


His technical powers are defined in the charter and by- | 


Nation. 
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'or trust company fails, as we have said, and the departure 
i from theory in its management is laid bare to the world, 
there is a great outery. But then there is no complaint 


made of the thousands of finarcial concerns which are prospering, 
or have not failed, and which are well known to be managed in 
just the same way. The reason is that people know there is no help 
for it. Boards of directors feel they are not equal to the task of 
looking after their president, or of questioning his decisions. It 


| would be, as far as they are concerned, very like asking a prophet 


| to prove his assertions. 


The manager would, in most important 
matters, be unable to justify his conclusions in words, because they 


| are reached largely through bits of unconscious induction, based on 
' 


It is of course, in cases of break-down, 


laws and resolutions of the board of directors ; and these he is almost 


sure to overstep, but his real powers, be they great or small, are what- 
ever the directors allow him to have, and they allow him to have what- 
ever he chooses to take. If under these circumstances the concern 
collapses, it of course proves that it was his errors and shortcom- 
ings which have caused it. Whose else could they be? Either he 
has made excessive loans, or loans on insuflicient security, or has bor- 
rowed money on a large scale himself, or has made bad investments. 
Most probably he has done all these, and the directors then try to 


| 


escape popular odium by pleading the total neglect of their duties, | 


and then there is a savage burst of indignation against them for not 
having known what was going on. 

The truth seems to be, however, that all this is the natural pro- 
duct of the existing condition of business and society. The process 
which gave the Bank of California into Ralston’s hands as if it were 
his private property, to deal with it as he saw fit, is one which is to 
be witnessed in lively operation in nearly every field of activity—in 
polities, for instance, no less than in finanee. Affairs have become 
so complicated, the details of every undertaking of any magnitude 
so numerous, the contingencies on which success depends so subtle 
and delicate and so composite—that is, made up of so many minor 
contingencies—that the mastery of a large enterprise, and the ability 
to conduct it successfully, require a peculiar kind of talent, which 
does not increase in proportion to the increase of capital. The 
result is a growing tendency to mass capital, for the sake of getting 
the benefit of peculiar skill in the management of it. Part of this 
skill, and a large part of it, consists in the power of getting hold of 
details, and keeping them in one’s head, ready for use whenever 
needed. Another and larger part consists in the possession of the 
quality called “judgment,” which is also rare, and almost indefin- 
able. It is the faculty which tells a man promptly what to do in 
a given state of facts, and enables him-to do it with the utmost 
courage and confidence, without prolonged deliberation, or any 
elaborate process of reasoning. Anybody who has these qualities 
naturally makes his way to the front in all moneyed concerns, 
and naturally becomes president or cashier; and the directors 
trust him because they know he is abler than they are, and 
because, in nine cases out of ten, they would be incompetent 
to criticise his course. If they were competent to criticise it, they 
would be his equals; but they are not, and they know it, and they 





know that no statement he could make to them of what he proposed | 


to do, and of his reasons for doing it, would make them wise enough 
really to supervise him. 
concentration of power in politics. The “management” there, as 
in finance, has become so complicated and laborious an affair that 


We see just the same tendency to the | 


the men with the exceptional ability required by this kind of work | 


have taken, or are taking, it wholly into their hands, and carry it 
on with comparatively little check. 
(which was originally a democratic body), coming together for deli- 
beration, is now a.curious sham. Its opinions and resolves are 
all prepared for it by two or three men, who get up its 
When a bank 


indignation and aspirations in a private room. 


A public meeting, for instance | 


| 


| 


experiences long ago recorded, but not clearly recalled in each 
transaction. The natural result of this supremacy is apt to be that 
he often gets into the way of doing not only high-handed things but 
wrong things. This is a common effect of untrammelled power on 
human nature. 

Curiously enough, just as we are here experiencing the effects of 
the monarchbical system, and calling fora change, they are beginning 
in England to complain of the democratic system, and are calling 
for a change in the other direction. The last number of the Econo- 
mist contains an article denouncing, apropos of the heavy losses of 
the London banks by the late failures, the bad working of bank 
management through committees, especially now that the mass of 
money to be handled has become so large. ‘A very strong, skiiled, 
decisive judgment,” it says, “has to be applied to the minutia ” 
‘if the business is to be well conducted,” and this cannot be forth- 
coming if the Manager [or President as we call him] is controlled 
by one committee of the directors for one thing. and by another 
for another thing, and cannot act independently at critical mo- 
ments. ‘ A board,” it adds, ‘‘or even a committee of directors, is 
but an imperfect body in business of great detail; it is easily lost in 
an immense number of bills and figures; it is easily distracted and 
‘asily mistaken ; and when it has made a mistake it cannot be pun- 
ished, the responsibility is too divided.’’ The editor, therefore, 
recommends the very thing we here are now crying out against, 
after having tried it pretty thoroughly —“ a conspicuous chairman,” 
‘“‘who could be removed when things went wrong, and who was 
highly paid for seeing that things went right, who was capable 
of really guiding the concern, and whom the public would know to 
be capable of guiding it;” but he takes it for granted that the 
directors would ‘watch him closely” and “retain the supreme 
authority in all great matters.” It is safe to say that in this 
country at least, and we have no doubt the same is true 
of England, the directors could do nothing of the kind in the 
case of a highly capable man; that his success would throw them 
off their guard; and that, finding he made money rapidly, their 
vigilance would soon go to sleep, and the claims of their private af- 
fairs assert themselves, and their indolence overcome their fears 
or sense of duty. There seems at present little chance of sub- 
stituting any system for the one into which we have fallen, and to 
which the English will doubtless eventually come, and the remedy 
for the misbehavior of our financial Napoleons must evidently be 
sought in a different direction, and the one which experience and 
analogy plainly suggest is increased publicity and accountability. 
We give to-day an enormous power over liberty and property to the 
judges of the superior courts, and we exempt them from all legal 
responsibility or supervision, except in cases of plain corruption. 
We exact from them one guarantee of honesty and capacity, and one 
only, but that seems on the whole to work perfectly well, viz., the 
obligation to give the reasons publicly for their decisions. There is 
really no more effective and salutary check on a man in any sphere 
of activity than the knowledge that on a certain day he will have to 
explain and defend his acts before the world, or before a competent 
body of critics. There is a suggestion in this which might certainly 
be made the basis of very great improvement in the management of 
banks, railroads, insurance companies, and other corporations, with- 
out depriving them of the advantages they now get from individual 
skill and energy. It ought to be easier to make presidents and other 
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dictators report and explain. Even if it would be impossible to pre- 
vent their doing things, it ought not to be impossible to compel a re- 
port of them and account for them after they have been done, and 
many “a Napoleon” would be restrained on the edge of a piece 
of recklessness, or it may be of crime, by the knowledge that he 
might at any moment have to clear up or defend his action. It 
is not the directors of our corporations only who are too helpless, 
but the stockholders. The facilities managers enjoy for keeping 
them in the dark furnish of themselves an enormous temptation to 
fraud and abuse, and in the case of railroads, one of the most 
potent of these is the privilege they have and cherish of keeping 
accounts in their own way, and charging things to whatever account 
best suits them. If we are to have legislation at allin aid of the 
better government of our great financial institutions, it ought to 
provide better machinery for enabling parties in interest to get at 
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| French, or American point of view. 


the facts; and this machinery should consist largely in the supply of | 


formulas into which the desired information should be thrdéwn, and 
these should be so simple that the most ignorant could understand 
them, and yet so minute as to leave little or no room for evasion or 
equivocation. The next great step in industrial and moral progress 
will undoubtedly be made in some such way. When a man like 
Ralston gets into the dreadful mess which resulted in his ruin the 
other day, the law is really more to blame than he. 
government and of society with regard to all money matters con- 
sists far more in the removal of temptation than the punishment of 
theft or peculation. 


THE NEW GERMAN POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


M LAVELEYE, the well-known Belgian economist, has in a re- 
Me cent article in the Revue des Deux Mondes given his coun- 
tenance in a rather strong form to the doctrines of a new school of 
professional economists in Germany, called by themselves the “ His- 
torical School,” and by their enemies the “ Socialist School,” and 
having Mr. Cliffe Leslie as their principal ally in England. This 
school, which is largely made up of professors in the universities, 
maintains that Adam Smith and his disciples, whom they contemp- 
tuously style ‘‘ Manchesterthum,” have made the mistake of trying 
to found a science deductively on a principle of human nature of 
their own invention, instead of inductively by the careful observa- 
tion and registration of facts ; and that, accordingly, their conclusions 
as to the operations of trade and industry are so inaccurate as to be 
worthless ; that the only sound way of building up economical theo- 
ries is by the investigation of the industrial history of each country ; 
and that this work, in so far as it has been accomplished, shows 
that there is no universal political economy, with canons applicable to 
all countries and all races. Each country has, they say, on the con- 
trary, and of right ought to have, a political economy of its own, pro- 
vided, or at least regulated, by its Government, and suited to its his- 
tory and necessities. The labors of the new school are producing, as 
might be expected from German habits, a considerable body of litera- 
ture, and are throwing a good deal of light on obscure corners of social 
history, and so far cannot but prove useful as well as interesting. The 
value of such researches to the legislator can hardly be overestimated, 
not simply because they help to explain and often to justify many of 
the prejudices and idiosyncrasies with which he has to deal, but be- 
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cause they often furnish the results of experiments on some of the | 


problems which this generation is called on to solve. 


A very | 


useful illustration of the value of the historical method in political | 


economy has in fact been recently furnished by the effect produced 


India by the labors of Sir Henry Maine and others. The Irish land 
legislation of Mr. Gladstone, just and beneficent as it has been, was 
undoubtedly largely the result of the light thus thrown on the origin 
of native Irish feeling and opinion with regard to land tenure, and 
we are likely to witness under the same influence a very valuable 
increase of tolerance and consideration in the dealings of the more 
civilized with the less civilized races all over the world. We are 
likely to see greater allowance made for prejudices, and more dis- 
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tinct recognition of the foree of custom, and a diminished eontidence 
in the possibility of providing the whole human race with govern- 
ments on the same pattern. . 
The new German school is. however, by no means disposed to 
confine its pretensions within these modest bounds. It fancies i 
has made discoveries which must reduce Adam Smith and all his 
followers to comparative insignifieance, and make worthless all 
economical interpretations and predictions based on the theory that 
the love of gain is the most powerful motive of human action. It 
flatters itseif that it is about to bring about a revolution in our 
ideas on the leading economical subjects, and it has persuaded a 
good many people that we are hereafter going to give up the dis- 


cussion of economical problems as preblems common to all civilized 


countries, and approach each one from an English, or German, o1 
That well-informed people 
may be influenced by it was illustrated by the fact that ou 
Financial and Commercial Chronicle, tor instance, Was a few weeks 
ago reasoned into the belief by Dr. Roscher, one of the leading 
writers of the new school, that there is now going to be something 
new, peculiar, and distinctive in the economical development 
of Franee, Germany, and the United States respectively ; 
economical enquiries conducted on Whately’s theory that man is 
an “exchanging animal,” and that human is largely 
influenced by pecuniary interest. are * barren and misguided as 
were the lucubrations of the schoolmen of the Middle Ages"; and 
that in this country, as in Germany, “the practical habits of the 
people demand a better method of investigating and reasoning upon 
economical facts”; and the Chronicle calls for ** an investigation of 
man as he is, and not as he might be under some utopian economy 
of society, where he might be more free than we see him.” 

There are certain facts, however, which people, both here 
and elsewhere, who are by the 
German Historical School seem to overlook, but 
reading Dr. Roscher and_ his 
to bear in mind. The first, though not the principal one, is 
that one of the most marked features of German life 
to the year 1866 was the complete separation of the intellectual 
class from polities, and indeed from all practical life, and 
the supreme indifference of the scholars and thinkers to gov- 
ernmental problems, and the seantiness of German speculation 
on questions of contemporary sociology. The result was that 
the outbreak of the war with Austria found some portions of Ger- 
many provided, it is true, with an extraordinarily effective system of 
administration, but under a system of government on the daily 
working of which public opinion, in our sense of the term, had 
little or no influence, and found its educated men looking on in 
childlike submission at the labors of a self-sufficient army and 
bureaucracy. Sinee the war, the professors: have begun to turn 
their attention to politics with great vigor, but with very little of what 
we call “political sense,” though with great faith in and reverence 
for the political machine which overcame the French. For useful 
and perspicacious comment on the existing social organization they 
are, however, as yet hardly qualified 
publie life as we understand it, or of the free working of social 
forces as seen in England or America, or even in France, is neces- 
sary, and this they have not had. Their ideal of the state has still 
astrong color of the camp about it, and acts of parliament and 
general orders are still too closely associated in their minds. 

When, therefore, they began to turn their attention to political 
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colleagues, they would do well 
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; ¥ ; saslie | economy, it would have been safe to predict, @ priori, that their 
on English opinion with regard to the land question in Ireland and | 





speculations would be marked by extraordinary erudition—that is, 
that when they took a subject up they would explore it thoroughly 
through books, and that when they began to give opinions as to 
what ought to be done they would greatly magnify the responsibi- 
lity of the Government and much underrate the capacity of the in- 
dividual citizen ; and this is exactly what has happened. They are 
furnishing us with exhaustive treatises, tracing the history of 
industry and property from the earliest ages down; and as they 
have nowhere found man industrially free or wholly governed by 
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selishness, they smile scornfully at those who discuss him as if he 
were tree, or Who look torward to the time when he will be free. 
They have found him everywhere and in all ages tied up by one 
kind of restriction or another in the work of produetion or exchange, 
and they therefore assure us that we were !>olish to suppose that he 
could ever produce or exchange without restriction, or that production 
orexchange couldever be profitably, in the b.ghest sense of the word, 
carried on without a strong and constant st ite supervision. 

Now, We are not going to defend all the positions take a by the 
non-interference school of political economists of the last fifty years, 
any more than we are going to defend all tle positions of the physi- 


logists or geologists or metaphysicians. 


ols Political eeonomy, like 
other fields of enquiry, has had a good many doctrines pushed too 
far, a good many conclusions bastily drawn, and a good many dis- 
turbing agencies overlooked. But it is just as well to remember 
that the arguments used against the doctrine that man isa free agent, 


and that he is ‘fan exchanging animal,” or that gain is his ruling 


motive, might be used with considerable force against the existence of | 
The doctrine that a body once set in motion | 


the first law of motion. 
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will move for ever in a straight line with uniform velocity is open to | 


the objection that nobody has ever known a body to do anything of 
the kind. 
lines or stop after a short interval. 


All bodies ever seen in motion by us move on crooked | 


It does not follow from this, | 


however, that all speculation based on the theory that bodies | 


would inove in this way if let alone, is idle, or that in talking of the 
tirst law of motion we are talking of a “utopian state of things.” 
‘Yo study mechanies is to study the various ways in which the law 
is counteracted; but it would be very foolish to argue from the 
multiplicity of the disturbing agencies that no such law existed. 
Nor is it true to say that Adam Smith’s political economy is a 
piece of pure deduction. On the contrary, the theory that 
man produced and exchanged best when let alone, and that 
the love of gain was the ruling motive of human conduct, 
was an induction, even in his day, from a vast mass of 
observed facets. Inereased observation has strengthened 
confirmed it. Those who are trying to persuade themselves of 


and | 


the contrary appear to forget that the history of civilization is in | 


reality the history of the liberation of the rece from a variety of ar- 
hitrary interferences with men’s industrial activity. The acts of the 
savage, as the researches of the anthropologists have shown us, are 
regulated from morning till night by a mass of usages which have 


the force of law. As he rises in the seale, he becomes more and more | 
free, and passes more and more under the dominion of his own sense | 


of interest, as shaped by his reason and observation. The legislation 
of all modern countries runs steadily in this direction. We have not 
free trade as yet, but trade has been steadily growing freer. It is 


not in England only, but in France, in Germany, in Italy, and in | 
the United states, in Russia, in India, that self-interest has been for | 


the last hundred years gaining more and more control of the opera- 
tions of industry. The notion of the German professors that they 
can arrest this tendency and remand merchants and manufacturers 
and journeymen to the tutelage of the state, is interesting as a 
psychological phenomenon, but it has no political importance. 
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There is one other question which students of Dr. Roscher | 
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which, if answered, 
in this country, of of 
What do they mean “the State” when 
are calling for more -state regulation of trade and industry? 
If we may be allowed to apply the historical methed to the pro- 
fessors themselves,we shall say that it is easy to see why they should 
uppose the Government is an omniscient and beneficent being, dis- 
inet and difierent from the community a‘ large, and pcssessing 
tores of wisdom which the ordinary man cannot reach. That has 
wen until new the theory of all good Germa 1s. That the new school 
a: political economists cannot as yet get out of their heads is 
yonderful. But that it will evertually get out of their 
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they | 


| eagerly into the boxes, which have just received their new cargo. 


heads, as well as out of the heads of al civilized men, is plain to be | 
seen; and the more it disappears, the more fully Adam Smith will 
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be justified. We know, as a matter of experience both here and in 
England, that the transfer of Mr. Boutwell, fur instance, from store- 
keeping in Groton to the charge of the Treasury in Washington, did 
not in any way increase his insight, or render him better able to de- 
cide what business A. had better engage in, or in what way B. had 
better use his capital. We know, in short, by experience that a 
commercial people clamoring for a minute and constant supervision 
of trade and industry on the part of the state, would be clamoring 
for something which no training and experienze would enable human 
nature as at present constituted to supply. There is not talent or 
capacity or knowledge enough in the world, and it is safe to say 
never will be, to furnish the kind of governmeut which is necessary to 
keep Dr. Roscher’s ** political economy” in good working order. 
He must not suppose that, because we can get Bismarcks and 
Moltkes to make revolutions and win victories, the genius necessary 
to enable some people to manage other people’s business better than 
they can manage it themselves, has been bestowed on man. Asaffairs 
grow more complicated, the commercial relations of nations and 
men more minute, and the workings of the machinery of business 
harder to follow, the sphere of individual diseretion in the work of 
production and distribution must necessarily be enlarged; that of 
the state interference be restricted. It is not possible to draw a 
hard and fast line between them. The boundary has to be, and 
will always have to be, traced as the occasion arises by that in- 
valuable quality called political sense, which is simply common 
sense mixed with a quick perception of what is or is not possible by 
legislation. 








FRENCH BIBLIOMANTA, 


Paris, Aug. 13, 1875. 

A PHILOSOPHER once said that happiness consists in creating for your- 
+. self new manias as fast as you can satisfy them. One of the most 
expensive manias I know of is book-hunting ; it is, however, the passion of 
some poor men, who contrive to do with art and knewledge what others do 
with capital. Book-hunting is practised to some extent in London, but I 
think it is nowhere as national a sport as in Paris. Go from the Pont 
Royal to the Pont Neuf, and from the Pont Neuf to the Pont Saint-Michel, 
and all aiong the banks of the river, on the stone walls of the quays, you 
will find a row of wooden boxes full of books and pamphlets. The bougui- 
nistes are men without culture, dressed like workingmen, often in blouse 
(the blouse is the old national dress of the Gaul); they put marks on their 
boxes—50 centimes, 75 centimes, 80 centimes, one irane, one franc fifty ; 
you seldom see any higher number. 

Where do all these books come from ? [very bouquinisle, besides his 
establishment on the quay, has in a back street some depot where books are 
kept ; every day, almost, a ‘‘lot” is brought there ; it is generally bought 
at auction, not at the great sales of books, but at the innumerable sales 
which take place in private houses forced sales, or sales after death. The 
bibliophile ignores these sales ; he cannot wait till a lot of books is sold after 
beds, mattresses, furniture, ete., but the bouguiniste invariably buys the 
lot of books at these small sales ; he hardly looks at the books ; they are tied 
up in strings ; he buys them by the weight, as it were, and brings them to his 
In the depot the work of classification begins. Sometimes. in some 
small library of the quartier of Batignolles or of Belleville, or on the book- 
shelves of an old lady or a young spendthrift, a rare volume will get mixed 
with the trash of literature. A few choice volumes are picked out by the 
bouquiniste and reserved for the booksellers—he does not sell these directly 
to the public ; the rest are taken to the quay, and as fast as the wooden 
boxes are emptied new books are thrown in. The book-hunter can oniy 
hope that the bouquiniste, who is a very ignorant man, has allowed some- 
thing good to get mixed with the trash which covers the quay. You will 
see him start early in the morning (the early bird gets the worm) and peer 
And cer- 
tainly some wonderful discoveries have been made in the despised boxes— 
original copies of Racine’s, Moliére’s, or Corneille’s plays. Each hunter has 
his own method ; if he wishes to find the romantic poets of the modern age 
(this is quite the rage at present), the orizine! ecitions of Musset, Vietor 
Hugo, Lamartine, his eye wil! rest only on -he unbound works, as these 
editions ought to be given to the binder with their margins quite uncut and 
virgin. If your taste should draw you to the original editions of the seven- 
teenth century, you must pick up among all the books the very dirtiest, with 
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old calf bindings ; and if, on opening one of them, you should have the luck | 
to see the name of Claude Barbin, make haste, throw your frane to the 
bouquiniste, and walk off without letting him know that you have found 
something valuable. 


Look-hunting is an art. It requires patience, resignation, a mixture of 
instinet and knowledge. It is the resource of those lovers of literature who 
have small means. IJf you have a large balance at your banker's, you have 
nothing to do but to walk across the quay from the river side to the book- 
sellers’ shops. There you will find the game you are hunting, all cooked 
and ready ; the old calf binding has been replaced by a morocco binding of | 
our great artists ; tue old yellow leaves have been washed carefully, the 
missing page has been replaced, the torn frontispiece has been mended. 
There are, on the Quay Voltaire, some booksellers of the vieille roche, 
men of great knowledge, very honest, even if they like a good profit. They 
are a type : you can enter their shops, take a chair, converse with them ; 
they will show you all their treasures, and give you good advice about your 
researches, and will not be angry if you retire without having spent a 
franc. Of course, there are exceptions to the rule, but some of the Quay 
Voltaire booksellers are real gentlemen, owing perhaps to the atmosphere | 
they perpetually breathe and to the quality of the men with whom they | 
have to deal. 

[ could not say as much of a new class of men who have altered the | 
character of the book-trade, They have abandoned the old headquariers | 
of the bibliophiles, and opened gorgeous shops on the other side of the 
river, in the passages, and even on the boulevards. ‘These splendid exhibi- 
tions of costly hooks have suddenly created a new public of book-hunters | 
—rich bankers, club-men, even actresses of our great theatres, and, alas ! I 
am obliged to add that some of our extravagant Aspasias go into these 
places and buy at any price choice books with the arms of Madame de 
Pompadour, or Marie Antoinette, or the Comtesse de Verrue. An extraor- | 
dinary inflation of prices has taken place for a certain kind of books, and | 
an honest bibliophile is very much now in the position of an Englishman 
who sees his county hunted by a stranger while he can no longer give the price 
for a good hunter to carry him over the fences. Some great amateurs have 
been corrupted by the high price of books, and there is now a class of ama- 
teurs who in reality are nothing but speculators. They make, at a great 
expense, a fine collection, and then have a great sale, which attracts all the | 
bibliophiles of the world. An old bibliophile, well known to all lovers of | 
books in Paris—M. de Lignerolles—who is a bond-fide bibliophile, was | 
offered some time ago a gigantic sum by an English bookseller for the | 
whole of his library. He refused the offer ; and he was wise. An econo- | 
mist will tell you that everything must be subject to the law of supply and | 
demand ; that books are a commodity like any other thing. The real bib- | 
liophile has a mystic affection for his books, especially those which he did 
not buy at some great sale or at some fashionable bookseller’s. He loves 
the book which he has saved from destruction ; he found it poor, ragged, 
despised ; he washed and cleansed it, perhaps with his own hand, and con- 
fided it to one of those patient binders who spend one or two years 
in binding some great chef-d’euvre. 1 onee found the original copy 
in quarto of Corneille’s ‘ Polyeucte,’ bound in its first calf binding. | 
I took it to my favorite binder, a man who does everything alone, 
in a third story of a small street behind the Monnaie. I showed 
him my jewel, and asked him how much time he would need. ‘Sir,” | 
said he, ‘‘give me at least a year; this needs all my care.” These | 
binders are real types of artists ; they den’t make fortunes ; they have as 
much conscience as their ancestors who made the famous Marguerite bind- | 
ings, or the more modern Pasdeloup and others. But it is, perhaps, 
time to say: ‘‘ Lugete, Veneres, Cupidinesque,” now that our great book- 
sellers have hooks bound by the hundred and the thousand. Fontaine, the 
great man of the Passage des Panoramas, publishes yearly catalogues which 
drive the old bibliophiles to despair ; there are in his last catalogue, for 
1875, books of a value of a million francs. The binders are obliged to make | 
great ateliers in their turn, and wholesale binding cannot be artistic. 

One of the resources of the unfortunate bibliophile who now finds his | 
old field invaded by so many Philistines, is the variableness of fashion. 
since the Philistine will follow the fashion, and does not know how to 
recognize the beautiful. Read, for instance, the three last yearly catalogues 
of Fontaine, which will be preserved as monuments of folly and extrava- | 
gance ; you will find nothing but French books. Our Philistine does not 
know much Latin; he cannot read Greek. You can buy now the old | 
classics at an almost ridiculously low price; the Latin Elzevirs are | 
neglected, everybody will have the French Elzevirs. After a while, a classi- 
fication is made even among these : your Philistine will have what he calls 
amusing books ; theology, morals, even history soon becomes distasteful to 
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him. The number of desirable French Elzevirs becomes, consequently, 
more and more limited ; extravagant prices are given for a few volumes, 
while the quiet bibliophile buys the others cheap. But the furor of the 
day is the so-called livres a figures, the works of our dessinafeurs and en- 
gravers of the second part of the eighteenth century. I will not disparage 
the merit of works which for a while have been too much despised, and 
which now are perhaps too much admired. I would not object to having 
in my library the ‘Contes’ of Lafontaine, the * Baisers’ and the 
‘Fables’ of Dorat, the ‘Chansons’ of Labords, Anacreon, Bion, 
Moschus, the ‘Decamerone’ of Gravelot, and a few others, Such a 
collection, especially if found in the old bindings, is a charming repre- 
sentation of the spirit of the dissolute and elegant eighteenth century. 
Nothing can exceed the délicatesse of some of the small works of Eisen, of 
Chaussard, of Marillier: ‘c'est peu de chose, mais c’est charmant,” as we 
sometimes say in France. It is quite natural, it is even necessary, that such 
works should have a place ina French library ; the absurdity consists in 


' excluding all the rest, in concentrating all literature and all art in this little 


microcosm. There is no reasoning with a maniac. I have known men wlio 
sold original pieces of Moli¢re’s in order to buy a stupid little Elzevir called 
the ‘ Patissier francais’ (worth 6,000 francs only on account of its great 
rarity). Ihave known others who got rid of their Bossuet and Fenelon, 
Rabelais or Montaigne, to buy the volumes in which the unreadable verses 
of Dorat are the ground on which lie the naked goddesses of Eisen. 

The true bibliophile ought not to be a maniac: he must look every- 
where, in every century, almost in every country, for what I call representa- 
tive books—books which are the embodiment of the thoughts and, if possi- 
ble, of the art of an age. I have in old Italian vellum the original edition 
of the ‘ Pastor fido’ ; it would be an act of insanity if I should tear off the 
old respectabie vellum, still white and pure, and cover the old leaves 
printed in Venice with a gorgeous red morocco Parisian binding. It is 
better to keep an old binding, if it has an artistic value, even if it is torn 
and defective, than to replace it with a new. Books ought not to be 
washed too much ; the glare of the pages whitened by chloride is not as 
pleasant to the eye as the yellowish tint of age. 

The love of books is one which, once it has taken possession of a man, 
will never leave him : **un livre est un ami qui ne change jamais.” The 
well-known books, which are, to a certain extent, your own creation, are 
mute friends, whom you can find at all times ; they advise you without 
scolding you ; they are teachers of patience, of resignation ; 
out of the troubled current of life. America boasts of many magnificent 
public libraries ; he would be well inspired who should create, in one of 
her great cities, a choice library, a bibliophile’s library, composed only of 
original works in historical bindings. Such a collection of jewels would 
serve as a model for your binders, for your printers, for your artists. The 
difficulty would probably not be in finding the large sum of money necessary 
for the creation of this philobiblion library, it would be in the choice of the 
works ; it could only be formed very slowly by a thorough amateur, well 
versed in all the secrets of bibliophilism, and with a sufficient amount of 
general knowledge to place him above the little manias of the day and to 
allow him to find in every literature the best Jef/res de nobdlesse. 
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MR. ELLIOTT’S REPORT ON ALASKA. 
To tne Epiror or THE Nation: 

Sir: In your issue of the 2d inst. appears a fair and able review of my 
report upon Alaska, but the reviewer has made, while pointing out, very 
properly, my own errors, one or two himself. 

Congress, instead of appropriating ** $20,000” for my work, gave but 
$10,000. Of this amount, nearly $6,000 lies in the Treasury to-day 
unexpended. 

The assertion is not correct that I have relied *‘almost exclusively upon 
employees of the Alaska Commercial Co, for my data in regard to the eon- 
dition of affairs,” inasmuch as I have in my journal the names of twelve 
men to whom I am indebted for personal knowledge of the territory all the 
way down from Kotzebue Sound to Fort Simpson, who each and all have 
never been associated with the company in question ; and, furthermore, 
the fact that I have not eruised on the principal fishing-banks of the Terri- 
tory did not prevent me from meeting fishermen who have done so in the 
harbors of Victoria, Sitka, Port Townsend, and San Francisco, 

I do not cast any reflection upon ‘clergymen and school-teachers’ 
when I express the opinion that their labor up there would result in discord 


? 
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and mischief ; for if they were zealous and honest, it surely would. Certain 


natural surroundings, wanting there, are indispensable to the success of 
} } 


such labor 


feall the Aleats and Kodiakers a decidedly distinct race, because they 
are the only natives of the Territory that have fixed abodes and live in a 
emi-civilized manner. I do not use the term with ethnological significance, 
for my repert has nothing to do with that; only this distinction, so great, 
does exist, and hence, should any legislation ever be adopted for Alaska, it 
hould be steadily kept in view. 


tles of Alaska raw seal-skins last year averaged $10 to $12 each, 
not * 58-T5s The Shetland catch sales, however, bring this high figure, 
which my reviewer has charged to the skins of Alaska, the fur being supe- 
rior. The market, however, fluctuates greatly ; in 1868-69, these skins 
from the Prybilov Islands sold for $3 and $4 each, and during the last 
years of the Russian occupation they were selling in the best market of the 
world as low as $2 80 each, and only two years ago the Alaska Commercial 
Co, sold thousands of its skins at $5 per pelt. 

The Icelanders who have just returned from a whole season’s experience 
on the very best ground of the Territory refused to speak of the agricultu- 
ral worth of that region, and when it is borne in mind that they stated 
that the soil could not be touched or broken until the 10th of last June, 
etc., ete., the reason for their silence becomes apparent, because the truth 
would seriously conflict with the report made so hastily by their comrade 
last fall. I myself think that the Icelanders could live better in Alaska 
than they do at home, but that does not imply that by so doing they will 
ever be able to add one iota to the sum of our national wealth and _pros- 
perity. I think it would be a great deal wiser if their attention was 
directed to Puget Sound, where the summers are cool and equable and the 
winters quite mild. Here they can fish, hunt, and cultivate the soil, ship 
as sailors or work in logging-camps, and, above all, find schools for their 
children—a future there which the rigorous climatic conditions of Alaska 
deny. Very truly yours, Henry W. Exwiorr. 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, WAsHINGTON, Sept. 3, 1875. 


GUILIELMUS OR WILHELMUS ? 
To tue Eprror or Tue Nation: 


Sir: In your number 506 a critic, speaking of the Latin form of Mr. 
Gladstone’s name, asks : ‘Is not his first name Gulielmus ?” Iwas brought 
up to Gulielmus, Our college Williams always found themselves under 
that disguise in the triennial catalogue. But one of the Chaucer Society’s 
publications which has just reached me is a copy of the court-roll in the 
case of a robbery of Chaucer—one of the late finds in the Record Office. It 
is in the best law Latin, and the name William occurs in it several times, 
always as Wilhelmus. Rummaging into the old Anglo-Saxon Chronicle and 
the later chronicles, I find they also have Wilhelmus. Dipping into a Ger- 
man book or two, I find Steinthal addresses himself ad Wilhelmum De 
Humboldt, and I light on Wilhelmus Grimmius and other Wilhelmi, and 
an occasional Guilhelmus. 

Wilhelmus we know about. It is Wilhelm (he whose will is for the 
helmet) with a Latin ending. It is an odd barbarism, for the Romans of 
the classic period had no such letter as W, but represented the sound of our 
w by their v. The later Romans had changed the sound of v, and when a 
character was wanted to represent the w of the Germans, vv, w was in- 
vented, and so we have Wilhelmus for Vilhelmus. The French found w 
hard to pronounce, and changed it to gu—werra war to guerre, wile to 
guille guile, Wilhelm, in old French sometimes Villalme, to Guillaume, 
and so we get Guillelmus, a barbarism of the second degree ; and that has 
somehow, I suppose, given birth to Gulielmus, a barbarism of the third 
degree. But when, where, how did it come to be proper English Latin ? 
Has it ever come to be authoritative outside of college catalogues ? If Pro- 
fessor W. D. Whitney or Professor W. Everett were to spell his first name 
in Latin after Mr. Weller’s famous direction to his son, would it be con- 
tempt of court ? : Py. A. Of. 


[Just where to draw the line in Latinizing modern names has 
always been a matter of taste, and consequently a matter of some 
dispute. We smile at the combined simplicity and pedantry of the 
sixteenth century, when the main object seemed to be to disguise the 
original name as much as possible. Plain Davus may guess a Kiim- 
merer under Camerarius, a Miiller under Molitor, a Holtzmann 
under Xylander. But to know that Bucretius stands for Rindfleisch, 





ation. 


[Number 552 


Ladomus for Steinhiiuser, and Oecolampadius for Hausschein, re- 
quires an CEdipus. The strongest instance of change is that of 
Reuchlin, who first altered Reuchlin into Riiuchlein (little smoke), 


, and then through xearviov and xazvierv into Capnio. Modern 








Latinists are inclined to give family names and names of places in 
the reel form, and without a Latin sufiix. This is convenient and 
perhaps the only feasible way to do in lists of names like those in 
college catalogues. But such names in connected discourse appear 
sometimes very ludicrous. We remember reading on a tombstone 
an epitaph, otherwise unexceptionable, which said: ‘“ Natus est in 
oppido cui nomen est Kennebunk.” As to the matter alluded to by 
our correspondent, in the caption “ Augustus M. Toplady et W. E. 
Gladstone,” we inferred, perhaps not unnaturally, that the W was 


| an oversight for G. The difficulty would have been avoided if the 


name had been printed in full—Wilhelmus E. Gladstone. Certainly 
we should be far from saying that William or Wilhelm—of which 
name Férstemann in his ‘Deutsches Namenbuch’ gives over thirty 
different spellings—might not be Latinized Wilhelmus. But this 
brings in the letter W, a letter unavoidable, to be sure, in family 
names, but awkward even there; and while Guilielmus or Guilel- 
mus (if we said or were made to say Gulielmus in No. 506 it was an 
oversight) may not boast of avery long or legitimate pedigree, it 
has the recommendation of looking somewhat more like Latin than 
Wilhelmus, and it is sanctioned “ outside of college catalogues” by 
such authority as Ruhnken, Ritschl, and Fleckeisen.—Eb. NATION. | 





LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS. 
To Tue Eprtor or THe Nation: 


Smr : In the Nation of August 20 is an enquiry for the manuscript of 
President Lincoln’s Address at Gettysburg. 

Mr. Lincoln arrived in Gettysburg in the afternoon of the 18th of No- 
vember, 1868, and was a guest of one of our citizens—Judge Wills. He 
was called out in the evening to reply to a serenade, and at a late hour 
went to his room. Sending for his host, he enquired the order of the exer- 
cises of the next day, and began to put in writing what he called some 
‘stray thoughts ” to utter on the morrow. When delivered, they were read 
from an official letter-sheet. It is uncertain whether ‘his manuscript has 
been preserved. 

3ut when Mr. Lincoln was asked, in April, 1864, to send to the Balti- 
more (Md ) Fair for the relief of soldiers and sailors an autograph manu- 
script, he sent a copy of his Gettysburg Address, which, lithographed, is to 
be found on pages 3, 4, and 5 of ‘Autograph Leaves of our Country’s 
Authors’ (Baltimore : Cushings & Bailey. 1864). Every word is written 
with distinctness and care ; and there is no room for mistaking even a 
letter or a punctuation-point. This is, undoubtedly, the final form he gave 
the Address, and is that by which he intended it should be judged. I 
enclose an exact copy. Very respectfully, 

Epwarp McPuHerson. 

GETTYsBURG, Pa.. Aug. 31, 1875. 


‘* Address delivered at the dedication of the Cemetery at Gettysburg. 


‘‘Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this con- 
tinent, a new nation, conceivea in Liberty, and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal. 

‘* Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that nation, 
or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We are met 
on a great battle-field of that war. We have come to dedicate a portion of 
that field, as a final resting-place for those who here gave their lives that 
that nation might live. it is altogether fitting and proper that we should 
do this. 

‘* But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we cannot consecrate— 
we cannot hallow—this ground. The brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled here, have consecrated it, far above our poor — to add or 
detract. The world will little note, nor long remember what we say here, 
but it can never forget what they did here. It is for us the living, rather, 
to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us—that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full mea- 
sure of devotion—that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain—that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of free- 
dom—and that government of the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


“ NoveMBER 19, 1863.” 
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Notes. 


| gpreeny= & CO. have in press a work on ‘The Russian Power,’ by 
N Ashton Dilke : a * Life of Sir James (Rajah) Brocke,’ compiled chiefly 
from his letters and journals from 1830 to 1868 ; a complete edition of 


Christina Rossetti’s poems ; and a revised and extended library edition, in 


three volumes, of Green’s ‘ Short History of the English People.-——Charles | 


Desilver & Sons, Philadelphia, announce Sanderson’s ‘ Biography of the 
Signers to the Declaration of Independence’ (originally published in 1820), 
revised and edited by Judge Robert T. Conrad. ——J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
will shortly publish ‘ The Amazon and Madcira Rivers,’ by Franz Keller ; a 
treatise on punctuation by Prof. Joseph A. Turner ; and ‘ Florida, its Poe- 
try and its Prose,’ by Sidney Lanier. Those of our readers who were in- 
terested in our late review of Pattison’s ‘Life of Isaac Casaubon’ may like 
to hear of a tasteful reprint of this theologian’s answer to Cardinal Perron, 
the old English translation of which bears date of 1612, and is so rare that the 
copy from which this reprint was made is thought to be the only one in the 
United States. We oweits publication to Messrs. W. R. Whittingham and 
Hall Harrison, who see in it *‘ Anglican Catholicity defended against Roman 
innovations” with a force and authority which leave nothing to be desired. 
They have prefixed to it a short account of Casaubon, and King James's Con- 
fession of Faith. (Baltimore : Turnbull Bros.; New York : D. Appleton & 
Co.)——B. Westermann & Co, send us parts 27 and 28 of Stieler’s Hand- 
Atlas, whose contents we have already noted. Maps 13 and 14 together 
show the whole of the Mediterranean basin. Subscribers who are about to 
bind this work may be thankful to Westermann & Co. for a hint to fold 
each map in the middle and back the fold with a linen guard. This re- 
duces its size one-half, and makes the term ‘* hand-atlas ’ seem less of a mis- 
nomer. The same suggestion applies to ‘Spruner’s Historical Atlas for 
Medieval and Modern History,’ of which we have received from Justus 
Perthes Part 12, containing : Germany from the Peace of Westphalia to 
1742 ; France, 1461-1610 ; the British Colonial Possessions since 1783 ; and 
the Eastern Roman Empire from the immigration of the Hungarians into 
Pannonia (A.D. 895) to 1019, ete. Among the valuable side-maps are plans 
of Paris, Berlin, Vienna, etc., at different periods. Mr. Charles Lan- 
man, for his contribution to the Centennial, has prepared and will shortly 
issue a work entitled ‘ Biographical Annals of the Civil Government of the 
United States during its First Century.’ It is to contain about 7,000 bio- 
graphical sketches, besides 8,000 names of persons who have been connected 
with the Government since the signing of the Declaration of Independence. 
The work can hardly fail to be valuable. —— Robert Clarke & Co. now for- 
mally announce Chaplain T. B. Van Horne’s ‘ History of the Army of the 
Cumberland’ for publication in December next. It will consist of two 
volumes and an atlas, the campaign and battle maps being compiled by 
Edward Ruger, of the Topographical Engineer Office, Department of the 
Cumberland. 








—Our recent remarks on the various versions of Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
address have attracted some attention, and we print above an authoritative 
letter in regard to it from Mr. Edward McPherson, Clerk of the House of 
Representatives. The Boston Advertiser brings out the fact that Mr. 
Charles Hale, formerly the editor of that paper, made a long-hand report 
of the address as delivered, which was afterwards printed in a Massachu- 
setts Senate document. Mr. Hale attended the dedication of the cemetery 
as one of three State commissioners, and sat on the platform within a 
few feet of the President. His report preserves the abstract term ‘* govern- 
ment of the people,” omits ‘‘ poor” before ‘* power,” and in other respects 


generally agrees with the popular version. Mr. Lincoln’s original manu- 


Nation. 





script, the Advertiser has been informed, was ence seen in the possession of | 


a Boston gentleman residing in Canada, but now deceased. 
this is open to doubt. The Advertiser also quotes from Bartlett, what we 
had overlooked, part of a speech of Theodore Parker's in 1850, in which the 
phrase ‘‘a government of all the people, by all the people, for all the peo- 
ple” occurs as a definition of democracy. 
with Mr. Parker’s writings, and it is just possible that he met with and re- 
membered this phrase. 


We suppose 


—There is a passage in the ‘Frogs’ of Aristophanes which possesses 
some interest at this juncture, both for the Scholar in Politics, the Soft- 
Money Man, and the Ungrammatical Plain Man. The law of cur- 
rency which prevents two kinds of money, one of greater intrinsic value 


than the other, from circulating together, is now so familiar that one has | 


some difficulty in understanding how people should ever have been igno- 
Tant of it, and yet all through the Middle Ages, and down to the time of 


Mr. Lincoln was not unfamiliar | 


| 


i 


Queen Elizabeth, nobody seems to have been aware of its exist When 
a government, therefore, issued a quantity of adulterated coin, they were 
constantly surprised and provoked to tind that, as soon as it appeared, all 
money of greater value vanished. They used, however, to think, as seme 


of us think now when our foolish législation does not work well, that the 


reason it vanished was that ‘* bad men ™ collected it and carried it away out 
of sheer wickedness, or, as the old indictments used to say, *t being moved 
thereto by the instigation of the devil.” In Elizabeth's reign, however, Gin 


Thomas Gresham discovered the seat of the trouble, and reported to the Queen 
that the cause of the disappearance of good money was the coining of bad 
money. The phenomenon had been perceived, though not accounted for, 
long before. that 
the Athenians made no longer any use of their good old pure coin, but 


used the coin adulterated with brass, for the first time in Athenian history, 


Aristophanes, in the * Frogs,” draws attention to the fact 


in the archonship of Antigenes, and he makes use of an analogy which sug 
gests a law of politics of which we hope we may not some day have to 
acknowledge the existence also, viz., that it is not possible to make the two 
moral and social extremes of society work together in politics—Chartes 
Francis Adams, for instance, and John Morrissey, The pa 


following : 


ssave ts the 


‘* Often, to us at least, the city seems to be in the same condition with 
respect to its best and most upright citizens as to its old money and new 
gold; for of the former, which is far from being adulterated, nay, the 
purest of all coinage, the only ones correctly stamped, and proved by ring- 
ing everywhere among Greeks and foreigners, we make no use whatever ; 
but we do of the latter, bad and alloyed with brass as they are, struck but 
yesterday from the very worst of dies. And of the citizens, those whom 
we know to be respectable, prudent, and just men, and really good charae- 
ters, and cineated in gymnastics, choruses, and music, we treat with indig 
nity ; but the brazen mob, foreigners, slaves, rascals, and sons of rascals, 
we employ for every purpose, though the very newest comers, fellows 
whom the city before now would not, without seruple, have used as scape- 


goats.” 
We wish the Springfield Repudlican would write a smart, spicy, breezy, 
Man’s 


newsy article on this passage, giving us the Ungrammatical Plain 
view of it. 
—A reader of the Na/ton sends us the following extract from Fowle's 


New Hampshire Gazette for May 20, 1785. A correspondent, whose wisdom 
was only a little in advance of the inflationists’ of May, 1875, after rel 
ing the ills under which the people of the State were groaning—the |} 


1ears- 
taxes, unprofitable trade, bad men in and seeking office, bloated bond- 
holders, etc.—and stating that ‘* petitions have been preferred for the 
issuing a bank of paper money,” but without result, 


procec ds in this 


wise : 


‘*Let manly and firm remonstrances be presented to the General Court 
representing the distresses of the country through want of a currency as a 
medium of trade, and that while other States are making paper money, 
whereby their inhabitants are relieved and their trade flourishing, we, who 
are (comparatively —. infinitely in greater want of money, have no 
chance of being indulged, while there are men suffered to remain in power 
who are basking themselves in the sunshine of lucrative places, and cannot 
feel for others, through a callosity of heart which makes them insensible to 
any one’s interest but their own. Instruct your representatives to vote for 
the making a paper currency, and to pledge themselves in behalf of their 
constituents for the support of its credit ; and let laws be made enacting 
banishment to those who shall dare to refuse or depreciate it, as unworthy 
the name of fellow-citizens. Let censors be appointed in every town io 
observe who are so daring as to counteract the wisdom of the legislature, 
and bring them to their condign punishment.” 

—We spoke in these columns some weeks since of Mr. Frank Duveneck 
These 
have been followed by three more, visible during the last month at the 
rooms of Messrs. Doll & Richards. We expressed some doubts as to 
whether further acquaintance with what Mr. Duveneck had done would 
confirm the very high opinion we had formed of his talent, but these 
doubts have been wholly removed. 


and the portraits from his hand exhibited at the Boston Art Club 


Two, at least, of the three pictures in 
question are superior to any of the half-dozen exhibited in the spring. 
One of them is a head of an old man with a fur-cap, a large, bony, and 
sanguinary nose, and a mangy-looking scrap of beard—a forlorn, grotesque 
personage, very strikingly rendered. This picture is skilful and forcible, but 
it differs less appreciably in kind from ordinary clever work than its com- 
panions. These are extremely remarkable. One is a full face of a young 
man in a broad, black hat—an Italian, we believe, and fellow-student, in 
Munith, of the artist—painted with admirable richness and solidity. Mr. 
Duveneck is altogether masterly in his combination of breadth of handling 
with complete preservation of the essence of his subject. His painting 
gives us, so to speak, the excitement of adventure and the certitude of 
repose. The third picture is a half-length of a lady in a brown dress and 
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scarf, and a white cambric hat, holding « fan, with the body in profile and 


the face three-quarters full. This was the first female subject by Mr. 
Davene:k we had seen, and it is quite the finest of his portraits ; this, too, 
in spite of the fuct that only the face is finished. This face strikes us as a 
\ msiderable achieveinent. The consummate expressiveness of the 
eves, the magnificent rendering of flush and bloom, warmth and _ relief, 

blood-tinted, carnal substance in the cheeks and brow, are something 


The 
iver, full of movement, spirit, and style ; its lightest touches 
for self-confidence. Mr. Duve- 
i it is hard to imagine a more discriminating 
realisin, a more impressive rendering of the special, individual countenance. 
That analogy with Velasquez, proportions considered, of which we formerly 
It is not too 
much to say that in the portrait of the lady it is, in a very noble sense, 
deceptive. 


umous master than Mr. Duveneck might be proud. 
ficure Is, more 
h has excellent reason 
+ 


nti ‘ 
senculasi 


tell of a talent whi 


neck a portraitist . 


spoke, strikes us afresh in the works to which we now allude. 


-—We cannot forbear speaking on this same occasion of a very fine por- 
trait by Copley, now also visible at the establishment of Messrs. Doll & 
Richards, Copley at his best is an admirable painter, and this picture of 
Mrs. Spinner, painted in Boston almost exactly a hundred years since, was 
certainly unsurpassable by the artist himself. The lady leans her elbows 
on a small polished mahogany tea-stand ; one hand holds a blue flower, the 
other, with the fingers extended, supports one of her temples. She is in full 
dress, with a great deal of admirably painted lace at her bosom and on her 
sleeves, and her pale blond hair is rolled over an immense cushion. 


She is 
not beautiful, aud one of the sources of interest of the picture is its intima- 
tion that the bloodless, nervous, attenuated type of American woman was 
not more exceptional among our great-grandmothers than among our wives 
and sisters. Copley’s model in this ease—her stately apparel apart—looks 
as if she might have stepped out of a The color of the 
picture has turned somewhat sallow with time, but its essential character- 
istics as a first-class piece of portraiture have not been damaged. For 
direct, exact reality, Copley almost ranks with the very first, and such a 
portrait as this satisfies us in so many ways that we are almost puzzled to 
say what else we demand. 


Soston street-car. 


When a head is so definite and solid and living 
as this, we are tempted to believe that it is allit can be. We finally perceive, 
however, that it can be a little more graceful and a little more suggestive. 
Even in so happy a performance as the portrait of Mrs. Spinner, Copley re- 
mains a trifle bard and rizid; here and there his surfaces are more like 

As for suggestiveness, he rendered perfectly and 
saw, and he saw nothing that he could not render. 
we say; but that adventurous vision of the indefinite 
which has brushed with its wing all the very greatest works of art is never 
reflected here. Copley was by no means a Holbein, but he holds a very 
honorable place in the ranks over which Iibein presided as supreme 


earving than painting 
exhaustively all that he 
He was definite, as 


genius. We hive calle] attention to the portrait of Mrs. Spinner because, 
in these days of complex aim3 and half-successes, there is something ex- 
tremely refreshing in the spectacle of a simple aim begetiing an absolute 
triumph. 


we 

——a aw 
—As Wyoming is the only spot on this continent where women are 
allowed to vote, the friends of woman suffrage have naturally made the 
most of the experiment, and have from time to time given us glowing re- 
A correspond- 
ent of the Cincinnati Commercial has lately been making a tour of observa- 


ports of its suecess from very respectable local authorities. 


tion in the Territory, and his account of what he saw there appears to be un- 
prejudiced and truthful. He does good service at the outset by restoring 
the perspective which our Eastern suffragists have unconsciously distorted. 
Should the experience of Wyoming count for much either for or against 
woman suffrage ? The Territory is twice as large as Pennsylvania, yet has 
a population only half that of an average county in Ohio, and no greater 
than that say of Springfield in the same State. Over such a thinly-settled 
area the forms and the foree of law can prevail only in the immediate 
neighborhood of the leading towns and the Sweetwater Mining District. 
Moreover, the women eligible as voters do not exceed 1,500 in a population of 
18,000, being as one to ten adult males. This disproportion shows how 


little influence the women who actually vote can be expected to have, either | 


for good or for evil 


but it is also to be bornein mind that all the 


., at present; 





higher officers of the Territorial government are appointed at Washington ; 
and, finally, it is susceptible of very exact calculation that the number of 
public prostitutes in the Territory is fully one-fifth of the whole 
number of legal female voters, The actual results may be briefly 


summed up. One woman has been elected superintendent of public 


instruction, another appointed justice of the peace, and that is all. ‘* No 


N 











ation. 


[N umber 532 


woman has been chosen or nominated for delegate, councilman, representa- 
tive, police judge, or to any clerical office.” Even with the women, men are 
preferred as candidates. There is, however, better order at the polls than 
formerly, the ladies usually riding there in carriages and being very respect- 
fully treated. Those of them who have to be urged to vote cost the candi- 
date wishing their support a heavy outlay for carriage-hire, and as this has 
come to be regarded as an evil the ladies have recently resolved in conven- 
tion to walk to the polls hereafter. The prostitutes do not vote in a body 
or with any organization, and are divided much like any other class. 
While soldiers and officers cannot vote, their wives and the regimental 
laundresses can, after a long enough residence. In the courts there was at 


first an important change, and much was hoped from the presence of 
' . . . 
| women on grand and petit juries, 


3ut the practical working of this 
service speedily revealed such obstacles, peculiar to the sex of the new 


| jurors, that women have quietly been dropped from the panels and are not 


likely to be enrolled again for a long time. Exemptions for moral, physi- 


| cal, and temporary domestic reasons left only the perfectly healthy unmar- 


ried women, or childless mothers, or the mothers of grown-up children. 
‘There is not,” says the Commercial’s correspondent, ‘‘one unmarried 
woman in a hundred who would sit on a jury if she could help it, and in 
this country not more than one criminal case in ten is fit for an unmarried 
My informant says there are less than two hundred ladies 
in all Wyoming who are at once eligible and fit for jury duty.” That the 
foregoing conditions could lead to no marked social revolution is obvious, 


woman to hear. 


| The correspondent quotes as his own conclusion that of an old resident of 


Cheyenne : ‘** Woman suffrage in Wyoming has resulted in making every- 


| thing just as it was before, only a little more so.” 


—We print on the next page a review of ‘ Les Armées Frangaises et 
Etrangéres.’ Since it was written much new light has been thrown on the 
subject by a writer in the August number of Blackwood, who has been enabled 
to collect his facts by means of personal enquiry. He represents the 
present state of the French army as far from satisfactory. He ad- 
mits that the reforms indicated in our review are well imagined ; that 
individually officers are working as they have never worked before, and 
that the majority of them keenly feel that they must labor long and 
patiently if they ever hope to wipe out the humiliation of defeat. He ad- 
mits, too, that the new plan of fortifications is excellent, that the new rifle 
is a good one, and that the system of complete corps d’armée is wise and 
practical. But if his estimate is to be trusted—and, aside from the absence 
of contradiction and the strong confirmation given by the Paris corre- 
spondent of the London Times, we have every reason to believe that it 
should be—the old prejudices and abuses still exist at the War Office, and 
render any radical reform for the present utterly hopeless. The system of 
‘*virements” from one chapter of the budget to another is largely prac- 
tised. All the men paid for are not in the service ; the vital problem as to 
the Staff Corps and Intendance remains unsoived ; the entire administra- 
tion is wretched, and has caused France to *‘ waver and bungle” over the 
work of military reform in the most astonishing manner. These criticisms 
remain unanswered, and they are doubtless just. The root of the evil is 
deemed to be the unfitness for his position of the Minister of War, 
General de Cissey. He is, as the late war proved, an excellent commander 
in the field, and the writer in Blackwood respects him as an ‘‘ honest man ” 
and a ‘‘ straight and valiant soldier,” who came to the War Office with a sin- 
cere desire to do away with the old errors, but soon became entangled in the 
meshes of red-tape, and at length was completely vanquished by his bureaux. 
Napoleon the Third said that the French army was like a beautiful and com- 
plicated machine, whose several parts were separated. This comparison is 
more striking now than ever before. The pieces of the machinery have 
doubtless been greatly improved ; the strong and skilled hand that can 
put together and arrange the disunited parts is alone wanting. To the ab- 
sence of strong initiating genius and high moral courage at the War 
Office the writer in Blackwood attributes the present weakness of the army. 
It would be madness for France to think of going to war before twenty 
years, and by that time it seems likely that the generals of the old school 
will have disappeared. Should a supreme head be given to the army while 
the work of individual improvement continues, we do not see that France 
need despair of her military future. Depending upon this contingency, the 
view taken in the article which appeared in Fraser's Magazine a few months 
ago, and was written, we think, by an officer lately of Sir Garnet Wolseley’s 


staff, seems a not unreasonable one. We hope that the writer in Blackwood 


has made use of his rare opportunities on the 3d of September. On that 
day the whole of the passed reserve men of 1867, except such as are allotiel 
to the 16th and 18th corps, for whom a later date is fixed, were summoned 
to report for one of the two annual trainings under the decree of 1872. 
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This will test the ability of the War Office to make the men on the rolls ap- 
pear under the colors, and should throw light upon the worth or reality of 
the French system of reserve. 
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THE NEW ARMY OF FRANCE,* 
‘1X years ago, and how many [*rench officers were there who even thought 
7 of honestly comparing armies of other countries with their own: 
who were ready to confess that professional knowledge was to be 
obtained on the other side of the Rhine ; or who looked upon the soldiers 
of Prussia other than as ‘‘ well-organized militia totally inadequate for 
offensive purposes” ? 


ingers, 


Surely they could easily have been counted on one’s 
The patriotic efforts of the Duc d’Aumale and Changarnier were 
attributed to partisan and unworthy motives. The grave warning of 
Stoffel was not only disregarded, but that officer himself was viewed in the 
highest quarters with no little distrust ; and, to quote an able critic, ** De 
Failly feasted daily upon twelve courses served on gold plate, while Trochu 
languished on half-pay.” 

Success doubtless tends to close the eyes of the victor to imperfections 
The tradi- 
tions of France were glorious; and had she not been victorious in the 
Crimea and in Italy? Had not her army reached the pinnacle of perfee- 
tion ? To the military observer instigated by a purely scientific love for 
the truth, the shortcomings in those campaigns were most painfully ap- 


of detail, tactical errors, and, above all, to individual faults. 


parent. The systems of administration and mobilization were particularly 
faulty, and the greatest sacrifices had to be made to keep the regiments up 
to anything like their proper numerical strength. And yet—aside from 
improved armament and the paper organization of the ‘‘ Garde Mobile ”— 
no improvement had been even attempted until the last war. Prussia, too, 
had conquered Austria. ‘‘ We committed many errors during the cam- 
paign of 1866, and we felt the necessity of amelioration in many details,” 
said more than one Prussian general officer. Wrote the author of the 
famous ‘ Tactical Restrospect*: ‘* If our cavalry should think that their 
powers in the campaign of 1866 were the highest that they are capable of, 
they may prepare to sing their own funeral dirge.”+ Prominent among 
the reforms which this war gave birth to is the now celebrated department 
of the ‘‘ Etappen-Inspektion,” which enabled the Prussian staff, with such 
marvellous facility, not only to transport the German army into France, but 
also the standing army of France into Germany, to keep open the regular 
mail and telegraphic communication with the most distant detachment, 
and—with the exception of a load of wounded French prisoners who had 
become frozen in some cattle-cars on their way to Germany, and had to be 
chopped out with hatchets on their arrival—reduced the sufferings of the 
wounded and sick to a minimum never before realized in warfare. 
T'wice—during the *‘ Seven Years’ ” and the ** Seven Weeks’ ” Wars—had 
the soldierly virtues and disciplined energy of Prussia amazed the world. 
Not until the third time, however, do the French insert in their text-book 
aleaf from Berlin. The younger officers of the army—aroused and purified by 
unheard-of disasters—examine themselves with a keen and impartial criti- 
cism. They were the first to insert the scalpel in the wound and bring to 
light abuses, errors, and time-honored failings. Unceasing study was deemed 
a powerful factor in the military and social reorganization. That the fruit 
of this industry might be enjoyed by all, a professional association became 
needful ; andin the month of July, 1872, the ‘* Reunion of Officers,” already 
inaugurated by Major Fix, of the Staff Corps, was established officially 
by General de Cissey and Admiral de Pothuau, the Ministers of 
War and Marine. ‘The development among officers of habits of stady 
and application in all forms and by every attainable method,” is the chief 
object. The headquarters is at the Central Bureau in Paris, and there are 
forty-eight branch establishments throughout France, each provided with 
# suitable library, maps, and models. Upwards of two thousand officers of 
all grades are included in the list of active members. 


conducted by a committee of thirty-five officers, chosen by ballot, who re- 


The management is 


present every arm of the service. Facilities for the instruction of officers of 
the ‘territorial army ” are provided, and courses in the Russian and Ger- 
man language are prescribed. Already the members have published 128 
essays, 98 pamphlets, and 32 volumes of from 160 to 800 pages, many of 
which have reached a third edition, and a bulletin is issued weekly by the 
society, in which the contributions of the members are published. 

* * Publication de la Réunion des Officiers (quatriéme année). Les Arm‘es 
francaises et étrang?res en 1874. Principaux Evénements muilitai:es et maritimes, 
Notices et Documents statistiques, Renseignements divers, etc.’ ! aris: Livrairie 
Hachette et Cie. ; New York: F. W. ¢ hristern : 

+ The writer of this treatise, which appeared anonymously and attracted so 
much attention at the time, was Captain May, late of the Prussian 44th Regiment, 
who was killed during Goeben’s winter campaign in the north ef France. 
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The volume before us is merely a summary of the principal articles which 


have appeared during the year in this bulletin. The chapters which most 
interest us are those treating of the renovation of the French army. France: 
to-day 
not more than 200,000 troops available. 


is very ill-prepared for war. lor offensive purposes, she has 
But her system is in process 
of transformation. The Prussian model has been followed so far as is 


consistent with the traditions and temperament of her people. Compulsory 


military service has been established, and eaforced with such riger as to 
yield an annual contingent of about 150,000 men. Each man is lable to 
serve for five years with the active army, but owing to financial reasons this 
term was reduced during the past year to littke more than twelve mouths 


for the infantry. After this actual or constructive service of five years, they 
pass into the reserve for four years, and may at a moment's notice be re- 
called to the active army. After this they constitute the first division of the 
second reserve for another five years, when they pass into the second divi- 
sion of the second reserve, in which body they remain enrolled for six vears 
longer. With a few trifling exceptions, every able-bodied Frenchman is 
thus, on attaining his twentieth year, held to a term of twenty years’ wili- 
tary service. By the continuous operation of this law, the maximum imili- 
tary strength will be reached in the year 1895. In that year, due allowance 
being made for the decrease of population, death, and accidents, it has been 
estimated that France will have at her disposal the enormous total of 
2,500,000 thoroughly disciplined and skilled soldiers—men whose physical 
or moral inferiority to the Prussians, for instance, will be atoned for by a 
longer term of military instruction. 

Another important innovation is the creation of the nineteen permanent 
army corps. Each is a carefully-fashioned military unit, whose chief, in 
matters of administration as well as of the command of troops, is vested 
with almost absolute power, untrammeltled by the former vicious system of 
centralization. General and staff officers will thus become identitied 


} 
i 


h 
their commands, and brigades and regiinents have confidence in their 
neighbors. This, moreover, will greatly aid in mobilizing the forces, for, as 
our readers are aware, the permanently organized Prussian army corps were 
not the least important element in conducing to the rapidity with which the 
army was placed upon the Rhine frontier in 1870, with no more waste than 
is required to put a chronometer in motion, and which more than half won 
the victory for Germany before a shot had been tired. It ought soon to br 
possible for printed time-tables of the order of march to be kept on hand 
by the French staff, which would only require the insertion of the day of 
the month and a signature to mobilize the entire army. 

The French ** non-local” plan of recruitment is deemed better in some 
respects than the German ‘local system; for, while compatible with 
rapidity of mobilization, it saves the more impressionable French soldier 
harmless from tie home and sectional political 
to military discipline. A 
regiment, or company, men taken at random from republican, royal, or 


influence so prejudicial 


French army corps will contain in the same 


imperiai districts, whereas those German army corps which are composed 
almost entirely of Roman Catholics might, in certain quarrels, prove no 
mean test for even Prussian discipline. 

Much has doubtless been done, yet much more remains to be accom- 
plished. 


ach day has its task. 


Reform of so radical a nature must be brought about slowly, and 
The above instances, however, would seem to 
evidence the seriousness with which the military reformation is under- 
taken. In view of this, the law now proposed in Germany, if enacted, 
will enable the Emperor to oppose to the 2,500,000 French soldiers of 
1895 2,800,000 Germans : while Russia—so soon as her laws of compulsery 
service shall have attained their full vigor—will have at her disposal the 
unheard-of host of 8,000,000 

From among the shorter essays we would direct attention to the one 
upon ** Cavalry.” It is a mooted question at present whether or no this arm 
still has a role to play upon the battle-ficld 


ever in the warfare of the 


Cavalry is as important as 
future, but its functions are different During 
wrcely more than two instances of the traditional 
use of cavalry upon the field of battle : 


the last war there were sc 
the desperate and fatal assault 
made by Michel's Cuirassiers upon the Vth Army Corps at Woerth, and 
the superb charges of Bredow’s brigade and the Ist and 2d Dragoons of the 
Prussian Guard at Mars-la-Tour—both cases where one arm of the service 
must be sacrificed to save one of the others ; and this, in our opinion, is the 
actual field of battle. 
The services rendered by the German cavalry away from the field of battle, 
It constituted 
an impenetrable veil, behind which the rapid combinations of the German 
armies were effected in perfect secresy. 


sole excuse for the empl 


vinent « 


if cavalry upon the 
on the other hand, have been with justice highly praised 


It was, in a great measure, owing 
to the German cavalry that Bazaine, kept in utter ignorance of the where- 





of the enemy, delayed about Metz when he should haye been far on 
vy westward. It was the manceuvring of the cavalry of the Prince of 


Saxony which lead t 


ie French staff to report the main body of the German 
to be at Montmedy when, in truth, not a foot-soldier had crossed the 
Mouse : i cavalry, penetrating the French lines, brought information of 
lized state of De Failly’s corps, which led to the surprise at Beau- 





. advancing into the interior of France, it became necessary to 
ive more consistency to the cavalry by the addition of battalions of rifle- 
men, who were transported in wagons cbtained in the country. As events 
proved, but for this device the free movements of the cavalry divisions 
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| Schmidt’s ‘ Descent and Darwinism’ is essentially a scientific treatise, though 


would have been neutralized by partisan infantry and franes-tireurs, who | 
lay in wait behind every covert. The clearing of the country south of Paris | 


and the success of Manteuffel in the north were largely due to this scheme, 
improvised to meet a stage in the war for which the Germans were not pre- 
pared. Had they possessed large bodies of mounted infantry, most effective 
service might have been rendered in preventing the formation, or at least 
intercepting the supplies, of the armies of Bourbaki, Faidherbe, and 
Chanzy. And there is very high authority for the statement that 
had the French, early in the war, devoted their energies to the creation 
of efficient bodies of horsemen like the so-called cavalry of Sheridan 
and Wilson, they might have so impaired the German lines 
of communication as to have rendered the continuous investment of Paris 
highly improbable if not impossible. The result is that the prediction of 
Marshal Marmont seems about to be realized : the future “cavalry” of 
Europe is to be armed with the short rifle, and become accustomed to fight 
when required on foot, as did the dragoons of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and the mounted infantry of the American civil war. 

The papers relating to fortifications and artillery go to show that the 
improvements in this direction keep pace with those in the other branches 
of the service. Enormous appropriations have been made for the new 
defences of Paris, which are to enclose a very much larger extent of ter- 
ritory than heretofore. The batteries of field-artillery are to be provided 
with breech-loading pieces made of steel ; and the experiments and con- 
flicting theories of foreign governments in regard to siege and garrison 
artillery are studied as carefully as possible, although little has been actually 
done, and a single battalion of Chasseurs only is armed with the new Gras 
rifle. The narrative of the struggles which have now for more than three 
years enabled Don Carlos to hold ground against the Spanish army of the 
North, commanded successively by no less than twelve generals-in-chief, 
merits the attention of those who desire more than a superficial know- 
ledge of that war. There is also an account of the war in Sumatra, 
which includes the failure of the first expedition under General Kohler, 
which was forced to retreat with the loss of its commander, and the 
final establishment of the Dutch in Atchin by General Van Swieten with 
an army of 14,000 men, 

The annual publication of the ‘Reunion of Officers’ provides a ready 
means of keeping one’s self conversant with military progress in Europe, 


and will be particularly acceptable to those—like many of the officers of | 
the army of the United States—who may not always be able to procure the | 


numerous treatises and pamphlets which appear almost daily on the Con- 
tinent. The volume before us, moreover, has interest as being the exponent 


of the spirit of the younger officers in France ; and it is impossible for us | 


to close it without feeling that the blow for the lost province—deferred for 
ascore of years perhaps—will certainly at some future day be struck. 


GERMAN DARWINISM.* 


FEW months ago, in answer to the enquiries of a correspondent about 
42 books on evolution, we took occasion to point out and emphasize a 


of a type which could hardly have been produced originally in the English 
language or from a Baconian standpoint, and for English students of 
science. Of its peculiarities we propose to speak further on. The second 
book belongs to the speculative or metaphysical branch of the subject, and 
consists of two essays : one, translated from the French of Dr. Cazetles, is 
an account of Mr. Spencer’s philosophy, and a comparison of it with M. 
Comte’s ; the other essay is a lecture by Dr. Youmans, given in defence 
of Mr. Spencer's claims to the credit of establishing the doctrine of evolu- 
tion. Dr. Cazelles’s essay is an interesting account of Mr. Spencer’s theories 
by a fair-minded disciple—by as fair-minded a disciple as one could well be 
who is at all disposed to yield not merely to claims on one’s assent for the sake 
of argument or system, but on one’s adhesion to undemonstrated beliefs as- 
serted to be axiomatic and irresistible. But a system like Mr. Spencer’s is 
obliged to stand on such positions. To us it is inconceivable (and therefore, 
according to one of Mr. Spencer's criteria, opposed to truth) that any one 
should not resent at every step the asserted demonstrations which Mr. 
Spencer parades. Neither Dr. Cazelles nor Dr. Youmans begins, however, 
far enough back in their accounts of the origin and progress of Mr. Spencer’s 
thoughts. These were really theological in origin, and have never de- 
parted from the theological standpoint. For it is one thing to arrive at 
solutions of problems different from those commonly held, or from the 
orthodox, and quite another thing to outgrow or be drawn by legitimate 
studies aside from the problems themselves. Believers in philosophies of 
the unknowable are very much in the state of mind towards the theolo- 
gical problems of their earlier years in which the converted savage is towards 
the powers and attributes of the idols, which his reason has come to pro- 
nounce no other in fact than common blocks or stones. Presenting evidence 
to this effect does not really diminish the savage’s practical belief that his 
idols are pre-eminently ugly or awful, and preternaturally, though unap- 
parently, unphenomenally, great. To get rid of this belief he must 
destroy the really harmless blocks. To have believed strongly without due 
evidence is a state of mind not easily convertible, when due evidence is seen 
to be wanting, into a state of mind to which the object is absolutely without 
existence, but is more commonly changed into one in which the old in- 
terest remains and the object still affects the believer as an unconditioned, 
unproved, undemonstrable, but not less pragmatically real existence ; and 
this is the real starting-point of Mr. Spencer’s philosophy. 

Dr. Cazelles thinks that Mr. Spencer ‘‘freed his theory from all meta- 
physical attachments” when he came in the course of his thought to dismiss 
the moral or teleological implication of the word ‘ progress,” and substi- 
tuted the word “ evolution” as the more appropriate name for the abstrac- 
tion which he sought to define as the fundamental idea of the universe ; 
and when he also substituted in his formula of definition the word ‘ inte- 
gration ” for the ‘‘ individuation ” which he first thought to be the true form 
or idea of progress. The theory was doubtless thus freed from attachment 
to any received form of speculation on the nature of life and being, but 
not at all freed from the scope and method of metaphysics—this scope being 
systematic omniscience, including even the unknowable. The method 
of metaphysics is to treat of detached abstractions—that is, abstractions 
without check in definition and precision from the concrete examples 
and embodiments to which Plato, not less than Bacon, pointed as indispens- 
able guides to clearness and truth. There is no profound difficulty in con- 
ceiving what progress means, if we qualify the question by the consideration 
of the concretes in which progress is made ; not even if we extend our enquiry 
to the vague ranking of organisms as higher and lower. The essential error 
of metaphysics, or ** realism,” is not merely in attributing to an abstraction 


| a truly individual, thing-like existence, or making it a “realized abstrac- 


division, very fundamental and important in our view, in books on this | 


subject, namely, between those which treat of it as a theorem of natural 
history from a Baconian or scientific point of view, either mainly or exclu- 
sively (confining themselves to scientific considerations of proof), and 
those which treat of evolution as a philosophical thesis deductively, and as a 
part of a system of metaphysics. Such a division separates the names of 
Darwin and Spencer (which are popularly so often pronounced together) as 
widely as any two names could be separated on real grounds of distinction. 
Two little hooks have lately been published by Messrs. Appleton & Co. in 
their ‘ International Scientific Series,’ which we may add to the short lists we 


gave of popular works on evolution—one to each list. Professor Oscar 


**The Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism. By Oscar Schmidt, Professor in the | 


University of Strassburg’ New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1875, 

‘Outline of the Evolution-Philosophy. By Dr. M. E, Cazelles. Translated from the 
French by the Rev. O. B. Frothiagham. With an Appendix by E.L. Youmans, M.D.’ 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1875. 


tion,” but in treating it as if it had such an existence—in other words, as 
if it had a meaning independently of the things which ought to determine 
the true limits and precision of its meaning. Thus, to apply the mechani- 
cal law of the conservation of force, which, as a scientific truth, has no 
meaning beyond the nature and conditions of material movements (whether 
these are within or outside of an organism)—to apply this law analogically 
to all sorts of changes—to the ‘‘ movements” of society, for example—is, 
in effect, metaphysics, and strips the law of all the merits of truth it has 
in the minds and judgments of physical philosophers, or of those through 
whose experimental and mathematical researches it came to have the clear, 
distinct, precise, though technical meanings in science that constitute its 
only real merits. The daring ignorance which in this speculation under- 
took to change the name of the principle, to call it ‘‘ persistence of force,” 
supposing the word ‘‘force” to refer to an incognizable substratum of 
causation, and not, as it really does in science, to various measurably inter- 
changeable forms of material movement and antecedent conditions of 
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movement (wholly phenomenal), gave the author's use of the principle the | vancement of experimental science, or of experimental philosophy, as it 
character pre-eminently of metaphysics. We remember, as its most char- came to be called. He had less need of doing, and deserves less credit for 
acteristic feature, this attempt in his ‘First Principles’ to eke out his | what is more commonly credited to him—namely, laying down the rules of 





barren ‘* system” of abstractions by wresting and corrupting the very — scientific pursuit, which the progress of science has itself mach more fully 
type of unmetaphysical scientific truth to the vagueness of a principle determined. But what could be more fitas a criticism of such a sys 
of the “unknowable.” The principle of the ‘conservation of force” | tem” as Mr. Spencer's than these aphorisms from the first book of The 
does refer, indeed, to what thus appeared to be hopelessly unknowable | ‘Novum Organum’ ? 


to such a mind—namely, to the experimental and mathematical measures ‘Some men become attached to particular sciences and contemplations, 
which determine its real meaningand proof. Theclimax of the speculation | either from supposing themselves the authors and inventors of them or from 
, : ea avi stow > vreate ti } iects. and thus ome 
pu was capped when this principle Was declared to be an undemonstrable hav ing bestowed the greatest pals upon such sul ject s and tau tv ine 


most habituated to then. If men of this description apply themselves to 


Irracicti > axe —wh: , ran} >] ‘lievi The ‘a hay a - ° > . ; 
but irresistible axiom—what we cannot help believing when we have once philosophy and contemplations of a universal nature, they wrest) and 


conceived it ! corrupt them by their preconceived fancies, of which Aristotle affords us a 
In the same way, “‘ evolution ” is, with Mr. Spencer, not a theorem of | signal instance, who made his natural philosophy completely subservient 


, ‘ is lovie sre sped it li , ~ the iseless and disputations 

inductive science, but a necessary truth deduced from axioms ; and nothing | & his logic, and thus rendered it little more than useless and disputati 1S. 
, The chemists, again [those of Bacon's time], have formed a fanciful philo- 

: sophy from a few experiments of the furnace. Gilbert, too [a contemporary 
claim to credit for substantiating a doctrine also, unfortunately, called | of Bacon's], having employed himself most assiduously in the consideration 


ean be more mistaken, therefore, than Dr. Youmans’s defence of Spencer's 


“ evolution "—the doctrine of the origin of species by ‘* descent, with modi- | of the magnet, immediately established a system of philosophy to coincid 
fication,” which is wholly due to the labors of leading English and German with his favorite pursuit.” 

naturalists—real workers in experimental science. Dr, Youmans, unfortu- | And again : 

nately for his defence, quotes (p. 125) Spencer's acknowledgment that, | ‘*In general, men take for the groundwork of their philosophy either too 


though in 1852, or earlier, he had conceived of the principle of **the sur- | much from a few topics or too little from many ;_ in either case, thew philo- 


: 


, ie » arr ys ae) Ww al ’ ’ $ } ») bata 
vival of the fittest,” he had not conceived of it as producing the diversities | S°phy_ is founded on too narrow a basis of experiment and a history, 
and decides on too scanty grounds ; for the theoretic philosoph 
: . 7 various common circumstances by experiment, without reducing them to 
indefinite variations to produce species. But this last is the whole gist of | certainty or examining and frequently considering them, and relies for the 


the matter, so far as mere conception is concerned ; and the merit—though | rest upon meditation and the activity of his wit.” 
this is a small part of Darwin’s merit in the matter—of this conception be- 
longs so completely to him and to Mr. Wallace that the half-glimpses of the 
conception by earlier writers are of small account. Even Aristotle had con- 
ceived of the cause now called natural selection, in one of its modes of 
action ; and two English writers—Dr. Wells and Mr. Patrick Matthew—in 
1813 and 1831, set forth the agency of this cause in more extended but still 
limited forms, the latter coming very near to the views of Darwin and Wal- 
lace. So far as other elements of thedoctrine of descent ought to go to any 
single thinker’s credit, they undoubtedly belong to Lamarck, to whom, at 
the beginning of this century, and not to Mr. Spencer, the following intro- 
ductory remark by Dr. Youmans is justly applicable—namely, that while 
the idea of evolution ‘‘ was passing through what may be called its stage of | 
execration, there was no hesitancy in according to him all the infamy of its 
paternity ; but when infamy is to be changed to honor, by a kind of per- 
verse consistency of injustice, there turns out to be a good deal less alacrity | 
in making the revised award.” In applying this remark to Mr. Spencer, as | 
to a long-tried martyr, Dr. Youmans is himself guilty of the very injustice 
towards Lamarck of which he complains in behalf of Spencer ; for there 
is nothing in Spencer’s writing relating to what is really honored by men of 
: science (namely, the scientific explanation of the origin of species) that is 


selLyes 


of living beings, or conceived of the co-operation of natural selection with 


Under the Baconian régime the physical sciences have flourished in 
Great Britain for more than two centuries ; while ** philosophy,” as it is 
known in Germany, both orthodox and heterodox, has dwindled, except so 
far as it has had practical holds and bearings on one side through theology 
in religious teachings, or has been reinforced from time to time on both 
sides from the Continent. In Germany the position of the experimental 
sciences was far otherwise until near the beginning of this century. ‘The 
sun of Baconism has not even yet shone fully on the German mind, or 
except as reflected from the position which the sciences have so long held in 
Great Britain and France, as compared to the claims of any systems of 
philosophy. That such a system as Oken’s Nafurphilosophie, wiih its 
vague and meaningless abstractions, was an influence at the beginning of 
the present century, is not however so surprising as perhaps it would be if 
Mr. Spencer's system (bearing a much greater resemblance to it than to any 
theories of Darwin), had not got such a footing with English-thinking 
readers as it appears to have. There is, however, at present in Germany an 
ascetic school of experimental and inductive science, which deprives itself of 
the aid and guidance of theoretical and deductive considerations, in order the 
more effectually to protect itself from their undue influence. These Gelehr 
fen are not true Baconians ; but their method might be appropriately named 








{ not to be credited either to Lamarck or to Darwin. This honor is really | «experimentalism.” Men of science in Germany have in general never con- 
awarded to the scientific proofs and arguments on the subject, to which | sidered themselves as in a respectable neutral ‘position with reference to 
/ many other naturalists besides these more eminent ones, and especially opposite systems of philosophy, and Professor Schmidt in his preface accord- 
: those of Germany, have materially added by their contributions of observa- ingly consents to the ery from both sides in philosophy, ** Avow youi 
tion and criticism ; so that the theory as it now stands, which the sketch by | colors” : and proceeds in his introduction to define his standpoint shar ply 
Professor Schmidt sets forth very lucidly, is really a scientific theory only, | on several subjects which cultivated English liberal thinkers would consider 
and bears no necessary relation to any “system” of philosophy. It isworth | as irrelevant to the theme of his book—e. g., against **dualism ” in vital 
noticing here that this sketch, though treating the subject historically, and phenomena, against miracles and other metaphysical positions. 
canvassing the merits of various contributions to it in this century and the Nothing could be more in keeping, on the other hand. with the refine- 
last, in Germany, France, and England, nowhere mentions the name or ment of modern English Baconism than the manner in which Darwin pre- 
fame of Mr. Herbert Spencer. sents the doctrine of descent in his ‘Origin of Species’; and as his scien- 
But in Germany, where the theory first got the name of Darwinism, it | tific enquiry did not touch upon the origin of life itself—but only on the 
is much more of an ‘‘ism,” or connects itself much more intimately with origin of its various forms and their relations to one another and to their 
general philosophical views, than in England or America, except where in surroundings, he even took a pleasure—a poetical, not a dogmatie one, 
these countries it has got confounded with Mr. Spencer's speculations. It surely—in_ presenting in religious language his sense of the aslentilin inte, 
is to the significance of this faect—the character of Darwinism in Germany tery of life, speaking of ‘life with its several powers having been originally 
—that we wished especially in this review to call attention, as an interesting | breathed by the Creator into a few forms or into one,” ete. Upon this often- 
phenomenon in the history of modern speculation, determining the true quoted passage our author prosily remarks that ‘‘in this Darwin has cer- 
place and the essential influence of Bacon and the Baconian philosophy. | tainly been untrue to himself, and it satisfies neither those who believe in 
German systematic historians of philosophy were never able to make out | the continuous work of creation by a personal God, nor the partisans of 
j where to place Bacon’s so-called philosophy, or indeed to discover that he | natural evolution.” We doubt if Darwin cared to satisfy any but those who 
: had a philosophy, or, what has appeared to their minds as the same thing, a 


are willing to mark the boundary by a slight difference of style in speaking 


66 ewe ” / ; ¢ =e . , arshalli 7 . » s ° 4 
system. And indeed he had no system : but by marshalling the forces | of the two ; between what is evident or probable on experimental grounds, 


of criticism known to his time, and reinforced by his own keen invention, 
against all systems, past and prospective, he aimed at establishing for 

science a position of neutrality, and at the same time of independent re- | 
spectability, between the two hostile schools of the Dogmatics and the Em- | 
piricists, though leaning towards the tenets of theology just so far as these 
had practical foree and value. He thus secured the true status for the ad- 


and what as yet baffles all approaches of experimental enquiry. It is a little 
incongruous that one so pre-eminently cautious and painstaking, so little 
speculative or metaphysical in the range of his researches, should be hailed 
| as chief by so large a constituency of what really amounts to a philosophical 
| school ; albeit they are the brightest minds of Germany, and pre-eminently 
men of science. Professor Schmidt's book is in form, however, and in effect, 
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a thorough and learned scientific treatise, though it takes grounds, as the 


earlier French disciples of Newton did, on 


scientifie subje 


THE WARS OF THE 


ROSES. * 


matters extrancous to his | 


The Nation. 


| 


\ © period is more dreary and few more worthy of attention than the epoch | 


waich is treated of by Mr. Gairdner. That the Wars of the Roses are 
marked by a peculiar impress of dreariness will be admitted by all students: 
A struggle which deluged England with blood was carried on by men who 
did not care to pretend that they had any public interest at heart. The 
actors in this savage and sterile contest were not marked by greatness or 
genius. Edward the Fourth was a man of ability, and Richard the Third 
has left a permanent impression on popular imagination, owing to the 
singular wickedness of his career ; but amongst all the nobles who fought 
and intrigued, now for the House of Lancaster and now for that of York, 
there is not to be found a single leader of statesmanlike ability. A master 
of rhetorical fiction has attempted to make a hero out of the King-maker, 
but the attempt was a failure ; and the Warwick of history appears to have 
been a less remarkable man than the Warwick who poses and declaims 
in the character of the Last of the Barons. Mr. Gairdner himself is pain- 


fully aware that the era of which he is the historian was wanting in great- 


ness, ‘* The XVth century,” he writes, ‘* was not in reality an age of great 
Amid schism in the church, wars, rebellions, and disputed succes- 
sions in every kingdom of Europe, it seems to have been impossible for any 
mind to realize to itself one grand idea, to work out one grand work, or to 
set forth one great thought.” This uninteresting epoch deserves, neverthe- 
less, careful consideration, and the defect of Mr. Gairdner’s succinct and 
clear narrative is that it does not bring into clear relief the points which 
make the Wars of the Roses, if not interesting, yet noteworthy. In the 
capacity for seizing on the really important features of an age, he falls in- 
finitely below Mr. Seebohm and Mr. Samuel Gardiner, each of whom has 
handled the epochs which fell to their lot with masterly skill. No doubt 
the struggles of the Houses of Lancaster and York cannot compare for dra- 
matic effect or intrinsic importance with the era of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion or with the period of the Thirty Years’ War ; still, Mr. Gairdner might 
have taken example by his predecessors, and have directed the minds of 
students not so much to minute details not worth recollecting, and certain 
to be forgotten, as to the important features of the age which forms the 
link between medieval and modern history. A few pages of Mr. Green’s 
«imirable ‘ History of the English People’ throw more light on the Wars of 
the Roses than does the whole of Mr. Gairdner’s meritorious manual. 

To one most important question Mr. Gairdner gives no answer what- 
ever. Did the long contest cause great suffering to the mass of the people ? 
One’s first impression is that the country must have been reduced to ruin. 
A glance at the map of the war provided by Mr. Gairdner shows that Eng- 
Jand was dotted all over with battle-fields, and a cursory perusal of the 
history of the times shows that from the death of Henry V. to the battle of 
Bosworth an almost unceasing series of wars, of conspiracies, of revolutions, 
and of battles must have deprived the nation of order, rest, and peace. 
Nor can any one doubt that both the French wars and the civil contests 
which preceded them must have wearied and exhausted the mass of the 
people. It may, however, be suspected that the Wars of the Roses caused 
less damage to the nation than most struggles of anything like their dura- 
tion. There is no trace in Mr. Gairdner’s account of the want and famine 
which, even more than the slaughter of battle, wore down the French peas- 
antry during the hundred years’ war with England. There is no mention 
of that terrible depopulation which the Thirty Years’ War inflicted on parts 
of Germany. Nor do the social and political institutions of the country 
seem to have been deeply affected by the contests in which one noble family 
after another lost their lives and property. The judicial circuits, it is said, 
No attempt was made by powerful noblemen to 
assert independence of the crown. Warwick made and unmade kings, but 
he did not attempt, like the nobles of France, to render himself independ- 
ent of the crown. The battles were, especially towards the later period of 
scenes of savage carnage; but this carnage fell mainly on the 

The towns were able to protect themselves. No great city 
Both parties were anxious for the favor of the. city of London, 
and the growing influence of traders and merchants is a sufficient proof 
that their wealth was, in spite of tumults and battles, constantly on the 


increase, 


men. 


still went their course. 


the wars, 
combatants. 


was sacked. 


The country districts no doubt suffered, yet it is difficult to be certain 


* ‘The Houses of Lancaster and York, with the Conquest and Loss of Franco. 
By James Gairdner.’ London: Longmans ; New York: Scribner. 
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what was the extent of their suffering. In one respect, at any rate, the 
mass of the country people must have made progress. The rebellions of 
Wat Tyler and of Jack Cade are an evidence of their misery, but the 
cessation of such revolutionary movements must be taken as some praof 
that the evils which gave rise to them were abated. It is certainly curious 
that « period of disturbance did not lead to violent movements on the part 
of the peasantry, and it is certainly worth notice, in connection with this 
fact, that by the time of the accession of the Tudors villenage seems neariy 
to have come to an end. What were the causes which enabled the mass of 
the people to make considerable progress during an age of disorder, is an 
enquiry of great difficulty ; but whoever will turn away his mind from the 
mere horrors of the battle-field, and the tragedies in which kings and nobles 
were actors, and consider how immediately, on the restoration of order, the 
people began to flourish, will be inclined to believe that the Wars of the 
Roses did not entail unbearable sufferings on the mass of the people. The 
administrative machinery constructed by the sagacity and vigor of the 
great Norman and Plantagenet kings was no doubt disarranged, but it was 
not broken to pieces. Even during the continuance of the civil wars citi- 
zens and peasants suffered less from misgovernment than did at the same 
period the peasants of France or Germany ; and when the field of Bosworth 
closed the era of strife, the mass of the people must have found in the 
destruction of the nobility considerable compensation for the horrors of a 
war which had been caused by the reckless selfishness of the feudal nobles. 

The rise of the mercantile classes is closely connected with the one per- 
manent and important result of a sterile conflict which came to an end 
simply because the forces of the combatants were utterly exhausted. This 
result was the foundation of what Mr. Green happily termed the ‘* new mon- 
archy.” Whoever lost by the civil war, the power of the crown gained by it. 
What the mass of the people desired above all things was peace and order, and 
this a stronger ruler alone was able to give. Edward IV. had the sagacity 
to perceive that the interest of the crown coincided with the interest of the 
trading classes, and, perceiving this fact, laid the foundation of that scheme 
of government which was carried to its highest point by his grandson. 
Henry VIII. Modern constitutional writers see in the growth of the royal 
power simply an encroachment upon the liberties of the people ; but a peo- 
ple who have been oppressed by the vexatious lawlessness of a feudal aris- 
tocracy find in the increased power of the crown not a diminution of free- 
dom, but the commencement of a rule of law. That ata later stage of 
progress royal power is inconsistent with the existence of freedom and legal 
order is true ; but it is also true that you must establish the rule of law be- 
fore you can base upon it free institutions or constitutional government, 
that when Henry VII. came to the throne the one crying want of the 
nation was orderly government, and that the middle classes showed both 
sagacity and patriotism in supporting the powers of the crown, Modern 
romance combined with ecclesiastical sentiment has thrown a halo around 
feudalism; but the most important lesson of the Wars of the Roses is that 
feudalism almost of necessity led to war and disorder, and that at the end of 
the fifteenth century the necessity of the day was to put an end to disorder, 
and enable the mass of the people to live and prosper under the rule of law. 
This fact explains the feeling of loyalty to the crown which prevailed dur- 
ing the whole reign of the Tudors, and was with difficulty destroyed by the 
folly and tyranny of the Stuarts. The strength of this sentiment lay in the 
fact that under the Tudors, and especially under Henry VIII. and Eliza- 
beth, to support the chown was to support the law, and hence, by an inev:- 
table association of ideas, the feeling of personal loyalty to the king became 
associated and identified with the respect for the law. The overthrow of 
the monarchy or the diminution of the royal power opened to statesmen and 
people alike a vista not of rational liberty, but of renewed anarchy. As 
long as the memory of the Wars of the Roses survived, so long national 
sentiment supported the power of the crown. Much may be said with full 
justice of the defects of Mr. Froude’s history. It has, however, the merit 
of calling attention to the fact that the statesinen of the sixteenth century 
were influenced by a constant fear lest any mischance should give rise to 
new wars of succession. To understand and appreciate this feeiing, it is 
necessary to study the Wars of the Roses which gave it birth. 


Cobden Club Essays: Local Government and Taxation. Edited by J. 
W. Probyn. (New York : Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 1875. S8vo, pp. 454.) 
—Centralization is probably the most powerful tendency of the present day, 
both political and social. Our Federal Government overrides the authority 
of the States : Hanover and Hesse are annexed to Prussia ; small farms are 
absorbed in great estates, and small workshops in great manufactories ; 
farms are deserted for villages, villages for large towns, and large towns 
for great cities ; the rich are becoming richer, and the poor poorer. There 
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is a favorable side to this tendency, or it would not exist ; nevertheless, like 
all tendencies, if not balanced by counteracting tendencies, it threatens 
evil to society. 
its own eventual defeat. Some time the pendulum will swing in the 
opposite direction ; meanwhile, it behooves us to foster whatever healthy 
counteracting tendencies we possess. Chief among these, in a political 
point of view, is local self-government. Whether found in the so-called 
sovereign States of our Union, or in the vestry of an English parish, this is 
eminently a characteristic of Anglo-Saxon liberty. We inherited this 
inestimable possession, and with good reason cling to it as a chief corner- 


stone of our institutions. Other nations, however, have some vestiges or 


Like all tendencies, again, it carries with itself the seeds of | 


} 


germs of it, and it is a praiseworthy enterprise of the Cobden Club to pre- | 


sent in one volume a summary of these. It will serve at once as a study in 
comparative politics, and an aid in controlling or moderating the move- 
ments of society. 

The communities treated of in this volume are England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, Australia and New Zealand, Belgium and Holland, France, Russia, 
Spain, and Germany ; other nations are omitted for want of space, but the 
hope is expressed—in which readers will surely concur—that there may be 
opportunities for them in a future volume. 


The most important essays are | 


those upon England, by Mr. Brodrick, and Germany, by Mr. Morier—the | 


same who wrote the essay on Germany in the Cobden Club essays upon 
land-tenure. 
upon Russia, by Mr. Wentworth Dilke, will also be found very instructive ; 
every article, indeed, contains valuable information, well arranged for 
reference. Village government in Russia, closely connected with the village- 
community system, or Mir, presents some very interesting features. All 
heads of families, women included, take part in the village assembly, and 
questions are hardly ever decided by majorities : ‘‘ If the parties disagree in 
a matter, it is talked over and over again, the meeting is adjourned, and 
the village in the meantime talks it over once more, quietly ; and at the 
next meeting, when the question again arises, some compromise is generally 
arrived at, or the minority, seeing their position, withdraw. . The 
peasants would never think of voting one by one for the candidates for 
various positions ; the names are talked over before the meeting begins, 
and when a name is mentioned the meeting shows its feeling by a few 
words, and he is chosen or not” (p. 317). Mr. Calhoun would have been 
delighted with ‘* this hatred of the mere brute power of a majority.” Un- 
fortunately, the system of local government organized after the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs has failed—not through the fault of the peasants, our author 
insists, but partly through injudicious regulations, and partly, it would 
seem, from the jealousy of the higher classes. 

Mr. Morier’s essay, like that in the former volume, contains an admi- 
rable historical sketch of local government in Germany ; its fault, indeed, 
is that this is disproportioned to the rest of the essay. An historical sketch 
is certainly necessary for understanding the present state of things, but it 
hardly seems necessary to have entered so minutely into Frankish an1 me- 
dieval institutions—giving, for example, a pretty full abstract of Sohm’s 
work upon the early constitution. So well informed as Mr. Morier is, we are 
surprised to meet with the old statement of the 60,000 knights’ fees of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror—a statement completely exploded (see Stubbs’s * Const. 
Hist.,’ Vol. I., p. 431). Apart from its disproportionateness, this essay is 
very serviceable. We do not know where else inthe English language there 
is to be found so complete and succinct an account of the now prevailing 
views as to the early Germanic constitution. 
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Mr. Brodrick, too, has an excellent historical introduction, much briefer 


than Mr. Morier’s—to be sure, it is more generally familiar ground. Here 
again we wish he had given his authority for considering (p. 4) 1,200 acres 
as the property entitling a person to ‘ta sfafus in the class of the lande 

aristocracy ” of the Anglo-Saxons—that is, as a thegn. The amount stated 


is five hides, which may be reckoned as 609, 8)0, or 1,090 acres, or se veral 


other sums, but not, we think, 1,200. Probably the writer had in mind the 


term **twelve hynd-man,” but this refers not to the property but to the 
wergild of the thegn, 1,200 shillings (not 600, as 
Stubbs, page 161. 

The chief value of this essay, however, is in the remarkably clear and in- 
telligible account which it contains of the present local organization of Eng- 


land—county, poor-law union, parish ; sanitary district ; borough and city ; 


improvement commissions and local boards : 

‘“‘The average size of a county a a would be represented by a 
square about thirty-three miles to a side, or a circle of eighteen miles radius, 
The superintendence of areas so extensive must often involve long and ex- 
pensive railway journeys as well as familiarity with a great mass of details, 
and will naturally devolve either upon highly-paid officials, or upon gentle- 
men of ample means and leisure. The average size of the union would be 
represented by a square of nearly ten miles to a side, or by a civele of about 
five miles and a half eadine. Such an area, wholly comprising a small town 
in its immediate neighborhood, may easily be traversed on horseback or in a 
carriage, without the aid of railways, and most of its administrative busi- 
ness can be arranged so as to suit the convenience of farmers and trades- 
people resorting weekly to the same market. The average size of a parish 
would be represented by a square of two miles to a side, or by a circle of 
little more than one mile radius, so that every part of it can be visited on 
foot, and the parish officer, knowing every family within it, can discharge 
most of his duties with no great sacrifice of time or labor” (p. 31) 


All these divisions, as well as the boroughs, possess genuine life, he says ; 
‘* but there is no real life in the institutions of parliamentary or lieutenaney 
divisions of county, and very little real life in those of petty-sessional divi- 
sions or highway districts, which may be altered to suit the convenience of 
magistrates without much disturbance of other local arrangements ” 
So in this country there is real life in State, county, town, but none what- 


(p. 74). 


ever in Congressional or legislative districts, which, nevertheless, are usually 
taken for practical arrangements—no doubt because of their uniformity 
of size. 

We will close with an instructive passage in relation to New England 
institutions : 


‘Tt is a curious and instructive fact that. while the primitive ideal of 
self-government had thus become obscured both in English counties and in 
English boroughs, it not only survived but acquired a fresh vitality in the 
colonies of New England. The New England ‘towns’ were nothing 
but a reproduction of Anglo-Saxon ‘ townships,” with a larger average area, 
and with a better-defined corporate identity. Like the townships 
of Old England, the New England towns were held responsible for their 
own roads, bridges, and police : but, in accordance with more recent prin- 
ciples of English policy, they were also held responsible for their own poor- 
relief and education. The example of England doubtless suggested the de- 
legation of jurisdiction to magistrates. instead of the popular assemblies ; 
but a novel precedent of evil augury was set by making these mayistracies 
elective [what does this refer to ?7]” (p. 25). 

We will observe that Mr. Brodrick holds correctly, as we think, Stubbs‘s 
view (p. 82) of the political character of the English township, while Mr. 
Morier (p. 427) follows Sohm in denying all pudlie character to the 
township. 
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i 7ILLIAM FARMER, Architect and Engineer, 
Trinity Building, 111 Broadway, New York. 
D P. FACKLER, Consulting Actuary for Life- 
* Insurance matters, 320 Broadway, New York. 
GYVEPPARD HOMANS, Consulting Actuary, 
. Western Union Building, Broadway and Dey Street 
New York. Advice to individuals upon Life Insurance. 


SOHN FILMER—Authors wishing to have 
their works illustrated can communicate witn the 
above at 293 Broadway, New York. 


4 RTHUR Vv. BRIESEN, Solicitor of Patents, 
< etc., 258 Broadway, New York. 


VfsUNN & CO., Solicitors of Patents, 37 Park 





Row New York. 
fe RNST PERABO, Teacher of the Piano, 


Poston, Mass 
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Schools. 
(See also Term Announcenients.) 
Q CLASS FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
and private instruction. Circulars sent on epatbention. 
ork. 


THos. R. Asu, 17 East Sixteenth Street, New 


7 LENS ACADEMY.—An English, Classt- 
cal, and Polytechnic School. Ira W. ALLEN, LL.D., 
President, 737 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


4 VERICAN COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 
vd Elocution, Pulpit Oratory, Dramatic Art, Vocal Cul- 
ture, etc. Ten Professors; cach a distinct Department. 
Connected with 

THs GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MuUSIO, 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A VDALUSIA HALL, Andalusia, Pa. (near 


*hila.) A good, thorough Home Schoo! for Boys. 


4 7 THE FAMESBURG (N. F.) INSTT- 
im S rs 

tute each boy has the special care he needs. Address 
M. OAKEY, A.M., Principal. 


BAL 77/MORE.—AIl Saints’ School, 261 Ham- 
iiton Terrace. Rev. Jos. Ricnry, M A., Rector. Ad- 
dress the Sister Superior. 


B: {LTIMORE FEMALE COLLEGE ; incor- 
porated in 1849, and endowed by the State in 1860. It 
has commoaious new buildings, ample grounds, good appa- 
ratus and library, and a Faculty of cight trofessors. For 
catalogues, address N. C. Brooks, LL.D., President. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Throge’s 
Neck, Westchester, N. Y. Boys prepared for College, 
Scientific Schools, or Business. B. T. HARRINGTON, Pr’cipal. 


BOARDING SCHOOL for Boys and Young 
; Men at Wilt’n, Conn. H»me comforts. Healthy loca- 
tion. Terms moderate Address AUGUsTUS WHITLOCK. 


BORDENTOWN FEMALE COLLEGE, 
N. J. Graduating courses in Science, Classics, and 

Music, with degrees conferred. Rooms newly and nicely 

furnished. Rev. WILLIAM C. Bowen, A.M, Pres. 


Bos TON, MASS.—The Newbury Street Schoot 
for Young Ladies. For list of instructors and full in- 
fermation, address Rev. HENRY UC. BADGER. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY—W. F. Warren, 
LL.D., President.—Co-operating Faculties at ATHENS 
and Rome: 
School of All Sctences— Post-Graduate Department. 
School of Theology—Dean, Rev. J. E. Latimer, 8.T.D. 
School of Law—Dean, Hon. Geo. S. Hillard, LL.D. 
School of Medicine —Dean, I. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. 
College of Liberal Arts— Dean, Rev. J. W. Lindsay, 8.T.D. 
College of Music—Dean, E. Tourjee, Mus. Dr. 
College of Agriculture—Dean, Wm. 8. Clark, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Preparatory Academy Princ., F. D. Blakeslee, A.M. 
For information concerning any Department, address the 
appropriate DEAN, Boston, Mass.—The University Year-Book 
(pp. 128) will be sent by the Registrar, Dr. D. Patten, on re- 
ceipt of 2 cts. 


Bors AND YOUNG MEN frivately fitted 
for College. Conditioned or rejected candidates 
coached. Stockbridge, Mass. F. HorrmMan. 





BRROOKEVILLE ACADEMY. A Home School 
for Boys. Midway between Washington and Baltimore. 
Board and ‘Tuition $250 per annum. Boys prepared for Naval 
Academy and West roint. Send for Catalogue or address 
the rrincipal, Prof. 8. H. COLEMAN, Brookeville, Md. 
ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. 
Open to both sexes. J. W. StronG, D.D., President. _ 
HEGARAY INSTITUTE for Young La- 
diesand Misses, 1527 and 1529 Spruce Street, Philadel- 
phia, Penn. Madame D’HERVILLY, Principal. 


CHICA GO.— Union College of Law, of the two 
Universities. V.B. Drnsiow, Secretary. 


Ce TTAGE SEMINARY, Pottstown, Pa. A 

home school for girls, situated on Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad, forty miles from Philadelphia. Thirty 
boarders. Twenty-sixth year. For catalogues, address 
Gro, G, BUTLER, A.M., Principal. 


Col UMBIAN UNIVERSITY, Washington, 
D. C.—College, Law, and Medical Schools. J.C. WELL- 
tne, LL.D., President. 


CORNWALL HEIGHTS SCHOOL, Corn- 
wall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. Not military; grounds, 
twelve acres; limited to thirty resident members; four male 
teachers and three lecturers. ; _ J 
CLASSICAL INSTITUTE, Waterville, Me. 
A first-class institution. College preparatory course, 
three years ; Ladies’ collegiate course, four years, with de- 
ree; tuition, $6 per quarter; board, in club, $225, in fami- 
ies $3 to $4, per week. ‘Send for catalogue to J.H. Hanson, 
LL.D., Principal. 
CLE VELAND SEMINARY. Boarding School 
‘ for Girls. For catalogue, address 8. N. SANFORD, Pres., 
Cleveland, O. 
ENISON UNIVERSITY, Granville, Ohio. 
Address Rey. Etisua B. ANDREWS, Acting President. 
/ RE W THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Madison, N. J. Address the President, Joun F. 
Hurst, D.D. ‘ 
Je. J. SACHS’S COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
tute, 101 West Forty-fifth Street. Pupils prepared for 
Harvard, Cornell, Columbia. German a special feature of 
the school. a4 VETO er eee ree : 
D*: MEIGS'S Family School for Boys, Potts- 
town, Pa. Classical, Scientific, and English Courses. 
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